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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
FEMALE AUTHORSHIP. 


In a cheerful, pleasant apartment, overlooking a 
garden rich in summer beauty, sat two ladies en- 
gaged in a conversation, apparently very interest- 
ing to both. The one—it was the lady of the 
house—was young and fair; she wore her hair 
simply braided above her beautiful brow ; her dark 
eyes now sparkled with intelligence, now beamed 
with tenderness, and the smile that played round 
her mouth was full of arch meaning. The second 
lady was many years older than her companion, 
and she bore even in her countenance traces of 
care—long-past care perhaps, though it had left its 
token with her forever. The two friends had 
much to say to each other, for they had been 
parted for years, and in the interval the younger 
Jady had passed from the gaiety of girlhood to the 
calmer happiness of married life, and in her new 
character of wife and mother, she was an object 
of deeper interest than ever to her old friend. 
Other changes had passed over her, but of them 
we will leave her to speak for herself. The other 
lady was less altered, for she had learned her 
Jesson of life early, and since then her outward 
circumstances had offered little variety. Hers was 
a mind of a high order, and therefore it had 
advanced in knowledge and in wisdom, but there 
were not, as in the case of her companion, new 
feelings developed, new affections awakened to 
existence. She was still unmarried, and, as it 
seemed, perfectly satisfied with her lot. 

Mrs. Verner, for so the younger lady was 
called, had expatiated on the excellence of her 
husband and the sweetness of her children with 
a warmth of eloquence very delightful to her 
hearer. 

‘** But there is another subject very interesting 
to me, which you have not yet mentioned, my 
dear Mrs. Verner,”’ said the elder lady, (whom we 
will call Miss Merton,) when at length there was 
a pause in the conversation. ‘‘ When we parted 
you were only becoming aware of the powers with 
which you were gifted, and now you are an 
authoress. Well I remember the strange new de- 
light you betrayed, and how you seemed to glory 
in the wealth of mind you had but then known 
yourself to possess! Have you found all the 
happiness you expected in your new occupa- 
tion ?”’ 

** All, and more than all,’’ replied Mrs. Verner. 
‘*The wild triumphant gladness of the time to 
which you have referred may have given place to 
calmer and humbler feelings, but I regret neither 
the time nor the labor I have bestowed in| 
endeavoring to bring nearer to perfection the facul- | 
ties wherewith God has endowed me.”’ 

‘*] rejoice to hear you speak thus, though I am 
not surprised,’’ said Miss Merton. ‘* And yet I 
have sometimes dreaded that, with your keen 
sensibilities and earnest feelings, there might 
be much to wound you in the path you have 
chosen.”’ 

** No, no, my dear friend,’’ replied Mrs. Verner, 





smiling, ‘‘ my distresses have been quite of a dif- 
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ferent kind, and in no way sentimental. I could 
be pathetic on the trials of a young author—I mean 
an author in a small way, like myself, for instance 
—who in innocency of heart and not without 
enthusiasm, follows literature from pure affec- 
tion.”” 

‘* T should like to hear some of these distresses,”* 
remarked Miss Merton. 

‘** Alas! my trials began almost from the day in 
which a whisper arose that 1 wrote. I was very 
young, and, as you said just now, I gloried in my 
new discovery of powers which I flattered myself 
were not quite common. Strange to say, almost 
everybody who spoke to me did write, (especially 
in verse,) had written, or could write if he chose it. 
The most dismal-looking woman I knew put on a 
bashful air, and told me ‘ she too wrote, but it was 
in the comic style.’ Another person told me of a 
young lady who ‘ never gave away a pincushion 
without a copy of verses going with it!’ Con- 
ceive how humbled I felt, for it required some- 
thing as large as an iceberg or a ship to inspire 
me.”” 

** And this was your first trial t’’ 

‘* To be sure it was, and a severe trial too, for I 
began to think that my love of versifying was but 
a feeling common to the whole world, and that I 
was very foolish to let it engross so much of my 
time and thoughts. However, somewhat crest- 
fallen, yet not altogether discouraged, | wrote on. 
Then the advice began. Oh! the advice—the 
advice !—I do think that it is the worst trial of 
all.’”’ 

‘* But what sort of advice ?”’ 

‘*T mean advice from people who understood 
nothing of the matter in question. My friends, in 
their affection and pride, showed my compositions. 
Said one, ‘There is too much sadness in them ; 
let her write in a more lively strain.” Another, 
‘Why does she not write sacred poetry?’ To 
such people as these, the power of composing is no 
more than a power of stringing words together. 
Tell them that you can write only according to the 
extent and nature of your talents, and they do not 
understand you, and what they cannot understand, 
of course they will not believe. Together with 
the advisers I would class the suggesters of sub- 
jects, who favor me with a fact or anecdote which, 
according to them, ‘might, with my talent, be 
made into a beautiful poem :’ even as they would 
sketch a bunch of flowers to send to a manufac- 
turer, thinking that with his experience he might 
make a beautiful shawl, taking their sketch as his 
model. Some would have me turn into rhyme the 
prose compositions of another person. In short, 
the advice and suggestions of this kind which I 
have received might fill a volume.”’ 

‘** And you have never attended to either?”’ said 
Miss Merton. 

** Never. I cannot accuse myself of that, at 
any rate. Now the very people to whom I allude 
are in many instances persons of good sense, and 
certainly prompted by the kindest feelings towards 
me, and yet in this instance they seem to me to 
display a strange want of judgment.” 

‘“*T should think,’ remarked Miss Merton, 
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‘*that nothing could more effectually prevent your 
being inspired by a subject than the having it sug- 
gested to you.”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ replied Mrs. Verner; ‘* and not 
merely suggested, but adorned perhaps with a few 
reflections which, it is thought, might be made 
beautiful in verse. Then there are advisers of 
another kind—advisers whose views are bounded 
by calculations of pecuniary advantage. ‘ Imitate 
Miss. So-and-so,’ says one, ‘ her spirited songs sell 
well.’ * You will not find your style of poetry 
popular,’ says another; ‘I recommend: you to 
write in the style of such a person, whose works 
have paid well.’ Now if those rosy children you 
saw this morning were starving, it might be my 
duty, and certainly should be my endeavor, to earn 
every farthing I could for them, even by becoming 
a mere imitator of others, but not being now 
obliged to act upon mercenary motives, I certainly 
shall write in my own style.” 

‘** You reminded me just now,’’ said Miss Mer- 
ton, ‘‘ of the story of a lady who, having invited 
Mathews, the comedian, to amuse a party, and 
finding to her disappointment that he talked only 
like other people, sent her little girl to him to say, 
‘ Mamma says; if you please, sir, will you begin to 
be funny?’ ”’ 

**T have often thought of it, I assure you. Now 
our good friends would never think of telling Dr. 
Chalmers that he would do well to imitate the 
style of the Pickwick Papers, nor probably would 
oa tell Wordsworth that if he wrote in the style 
of Horace Smith, his works would be more gene- 
rally read. ‘They can feel that such advice would 
"be useless, and that something more than disineli- 
nation would prevent its being followed by these 


.great geniuses. But they will not let us, little 
-etars, possess our small talents in peace; they 
-wili not Jet us ‘ shine in our place,’ if shine we 
.can; they will not understand that we cannot 
.change the nature of our minds. Why must we 


> ‘to be funny,’ if Heaven has made us grave? 
hy will they not let us obey the impulses and 
promptings of our own hearts and minds, without 
fancying any advice of theirs can make gay what 
nature has made sad! It is strange,’’ she con- 
tinued, after musing a few moments, ‘‘ how en- 
tirely involuntary appear all the efforts of the 
imagination. Suddenly, perhaps, when awake at 
night, a scene, a story, will rise upon the mind, 


.complete is all its parts, known and understood in 


a moment, and clothed in a freshness and beauty 
that, alas! are dimmed, if not lost, in the after- 
effort to speak our vision in words.”’ 

‘*T should like to know,’’ observed Miss Mer- 
ton, ‘‘ what would be your own advice to one 
in whom you discovered a talent for original 
writing ?”’ 

**T would say to such an one,” replied Mrs. 
Verner, ‘* * Cultivate your mind and store it with 
information to the utmost of your power and 
opportunity. Read much and carefully, but never 
with a view'to imitation. Never write but from 
the spontaneous impulse of your own mind, un- 
shackled by recommendations and advice as to 


.8tyle or subject ; and be patient with critics, even 


‘the most unwise.*”’ 

‘*This last would appear a very necessary 
caution, to judge by all you have said of your 
-trials,’’ observed Miss Merton, smiling. ‘ Re- 
‘membering how warmly indignant you used to be 
-at ignorant criticism of the authors you loved, I 





should hardly venture to be critical on your own 
works.”’ 

** Ah! you used to Jaugh at me, as my husband 
does now, for taking any impertinence offered to 
my favorite books quite as a personal affront,’’ 
said Mrs. Verner gaily. ‘“* However, with respect 
to myself, 1 do not mind even useless criticism. 
Of course a good deal is passed on my productions 
—it is so easy to be, if not a critic, at least a 
critickin, as Carlyle has it. One person reads a 
poem of mine, and says, with a peculiarly know- 
ing look, ‘murmuring sound’—is not that too 
much like Milton ? 


‘ Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound.’ 


Nay, I assure you I scarcely exaggerate—and 
doubtless from that day, my friend considers me a 
meron and declares he has ‘ found me out.’ 

ut they will not always give me credit for bor- 
rowing my ideas from so high a souree ; some- 
times it is a passage in Mr. Brown’s or Mrs. ‘Tom- 
kin’s last work, that some unlucky expression of 
mine resembles, and which 1 am consequently 
thought to have borrowed, wunconscious/y, of 
course, as I am delicately told.” 

‘* Well, you have certainly made out a heavy 
list of trials,’’ said Miss Merton. ‘I hope it is 
ended ?”’ 

‘*Oh dear no,’’ answered her friend; ** but I 
will not distress you too long. I must tel] you, 
though, that there is a kind of praise more griev- 
ous to endure than any criticism. There is a cer- 
tain condescending manner of pronouncing the 
words, ‘ very pretty,’ hard to be borne patiently ; 
and when one answers, ‘I am glad you like it,’ 
the rejoinder of, ‘ But | really do think so,’ is stil] 
more afflicting. I recollect that once, a person, 
wishing to convey an indirect sareasm, expressed 
his preference of the most puerile and insignificant 
of all my compositions.’’ 

‘That was, indeed, a refinement of malice,’’ 
said Miss Merton. ‘* But to be serious, tell me 
something of your literary friends ; those who, as 
you have told me, have encouraged and cheered 
you on your way.” 

** Ah that is quite a different thing. No dry 
sententious advice, such as I have described, ever 
comes from them. If they wish me to try some- 
thing new, they put me in the way of thinking of 
it for myself; and when they think praise is de- 
served they give it freely and generously. It is 
from them that I have met with most encourage- 
ment and fewest sug gestions.”’ 

** And you,’’ said Miss Merton, ‘‘ are not one 
of those poetesses who repine at the comparative 
solitude of mind consequent on their peculiar 
talents ?”’ 

** No, no! but then Iam so happy at home,” 
said the young authoress. ‘I]t is true,’’ she 
added, smiling, ‘‘ that there are some whimsical 
inconsistencies in our lives, when we are managers 
of a household as well as authoresses; and the 
sudden transitions from the ideal to the actual are 
often really comic. For instance, ] am writing 
something very tragic. ‘ What can I do to save 
you?’ cries my hero. ‘* Would that the sacrifice 
of * * *? *Six pound of kitchen candles, 
ma’am,’ exclaims the cook, popping her head into 
the room. On another occasion, I am describing 
my heroine. ‘ She was tall yet delicately formed, 
far as * * *’° ‘A quarter of pork, ma’am,’ 
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says the undaunted cook, ‘a nice little quarter, 
very white and not too fat.’’ Interruptions of this 
kind are of course very frequent in my small es- 
tablishment.”’ 

“« Now, if you had numbered this among your 
trials, I should not have been surprised,’’ remarked 
Miss Merton. ‘‘ But as to society, have you such 
as you can like about you here?”’ 

**T suppose society is much the same in ever 
country neighborhood,”’ replied Mrs. Verner. ‘ It 
is only by a happy accident that I now and then 
meet a person of my own tastes and habits 
indeed, I speak of them to none but my husband 
from year’s end to year’s end, generally. But 
there is abundant kindness among those who 
dwell about us, and with some of them, no lack 
of good sense and information. Few, I believe, 
are aware of the nature of my pursuits, for I am 
somewhat careful to conceal them. You know 
how much I always detested the idea of ever 
becoming the pet poet of a coterie. Did I ever 
tell you of my being once at a party in which I 
found myself treated professionally? Never was 
anything more slides. The people of the 
house—excellent people and old friends—were 
whispering my praises, and asking this person and 
that person whether they had read my composi- 
tions. To crown all, I was specially introduced 
to a brother-poet, (as I was told,) a gentleman 
who sang his own verses to the amazing delight 
of a group of young ladies, who cried, ‘ How 
exquisite! how touching!’ @ Tenvie l'une de 
V'autre. Never have I felt more foolish or more 
provoked than I did on that happy occasion.”’ 

**T hope you do not dislike speaking of your 
pursuits,’ said Miss Merton. ‘If so, you have 
allowed me to tax your good nature cruelly.” 

** Believe me,’’ answered Mrs. Verner, ‘‘I am 
delighted to talk to you of anything that interests 
you in the least. avoid the subject in general, 
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of life. Think of the dulness, the insipidity of 
society in general, the flat commonplacedness of 
ordinary conversation ; and remembering all these 
things, judge not harshly of those ardent spirits 
which have failed in a contest with influences so 
uncongenial.”’ 

‘* Much has been said, and well said, of late, in 
various quarters,’’ remarked Miss Merton, ‘ on 
the subject of female education. I suppose that 
you are no great admirer of the system generally 
pursued ?”’ 

‘* Indeed I am not,’’ answered the younger lady ; 
‘* and surely if we are to judge of things by their 
fruits, I have some reason for my dislike. Do 
you know I could sometimes think that youth, 
such as we can conceive it—youth in its loveli- 
ness, and freshness, and ardor, was but a dream 
of the imagination. Youth without enthusiasm 
seems to me a melancholy sight; and yet, among 
the young of my own sex, with whom I associate, 
and on whom I look with interest, it is very sel- 
dom that I see a spark of enthusiasm. The cheek 
does not flush, the eye does not burn, in the pres- 
ence of things beautiful and exalted. When I 
think of my own girls, now in the freshness of 
heart and spirit that belongs to childhood, 1 could 
wish they might remain children forever, rather 
than become the dull, emotionless beings I meet 
everywhere, under the denomination of young 
ladies. But we are wandering from our subject. 
We were speaking of literary women—of women 
of genius.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Miss Merton, “ of their trials ; 
and surely, among these we may class the isola- 
tion of their state when they enter upon the stage 
of life.’ 

‘*T agree with you entirely,’’ answered Mrs. 
Verner; ‘‘ and remember, that though the pro- 
cess of ‘being educated’ has not had power to 
stifle their keen susceptibility, or tame the ardor 
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because I do not wish to be flattered, or criticized | of their spirits, yet as little has it taught them 


to my face. 


Besides, I assure you, it is thought a | self-dependence—as little—speaking generally of 


very trifling talent—that of putting into words such | course—has it furnished them with that wealth of 


ideas as all people, or almost all, flatter themselves 
they possess. Many a one quotes Wordsworth 
touching ‘ voiceless poets,’ and looks unutterable 
things, leaving me convinced, of course, that if 
the language of verse, ‘ that lowest attribute of 





mind or steadiness of purpose which, in the ab- 
sence of support from without, might yet enable 
them to feel contented with the loneliness of their 
lot, in spite of the longing for sympathy that 
belongs to their womanly nature. And a being 


poetry,’ were but given, all I could do would | like this, a young creature tremblingly alive to the 


speedily be surpassed.”’ 

‘** | must confess,’ observed Miss Merton, * that 
you have given me a new view of the trials of an 
authoress. We are accustomed to hear much of 
the unhappiness of literary women in their domes- 
tc life ; of the want of sympathetic taste in their 
husbands, if husbands they have; too often, alas! 
of their own errors. Pathetic lamentations, too, 
have we heard, touching the envy and jealousy of 
their less gifted sisters, the malice and cold-heart- 
edness of the world, till we have almost been per- 
suaded that the pursuit of literature, in the case 
of a woman, was incompatible with the possession 
of happiness.”’ 

“Ah! speak gently and think tenderly of those 
whose sorrowful words might have led you to 
such a conclusion,’’ replied Mrs. Verner, with 
much feeling. ‘* They may have been tried and 
found wanting, they may have erred grievously, 
yet look on them with an eye of pity, for in their 
earnest minds and passionate hearts lies hidden 
a fearful capacity for suffering. Think how little 
modern education, as it is called, does to prepare 
natures like theirs for the trials and temptations 


| 





influences of this beautiful world, tremblingly con- 
scious that but a thin veil separates this actual 
daily life from the world of spirits; a being, with 
whom the sense of immortality is as an actual 
presence lingering ‘ about her bed, and about her 
path,’ and whose heart is stirred, as it were, by 
breathings of the air of Paradise,—yes, a being 
such as this finds herself unguided and alone in the 
midst of a society of her own sex, whose talk is 
of Berlin wool, bonnets, and balls, and whose life 
is worthy of their conversation. You smile, but 
you know there is much truth in what I say. 
The inanity and frivolity of which I speak are, I 
believe, the results of a false system of education, 
which sacrifices real good for the sake of display, 
and produces in the end a dismal monotony of 
mediocrity. 

‘* Among women of superior powers, some are 
happy enough to be taught from their earliest 
years that it is on no earthly arm that they should 
lean for support, and to no earthly sympathy that 
they should look for comfort, in the troubles whieh 
time must bring to them. Over their restless hearts 
the peace which is of God has breathed its holy 
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calm ; and for them the beauty of the unseen world 
pierces the earth-born clouds of doubt and of sor- 
row, which hide it from duller eyes. Some, too, 
dwell in the light of love ; their daily cares en- 
deared to their hearts by the holiest affections. 

** Blessed, indeed, are such as these! But for 
those poor suffering ones, who wander in the 
thorny paths of life, pining for happiness, and go- 
ing astray after its very shadow—let us think of 
them tenderly, and grieve for their errors, yet for- 
bear to blame !”” 

The young authoress spoke with emotion, for 
the subject was one on which she evidently felt 
deeply. A moment afterwards, smiling at the 
enthusiasm she had betrayed, she added, ‘* We 
have fallen upon a sorrowful theme, though our 
conversation began gaily. But whenever my mind 
dwells on the lone position which a woman of 
genius occupies, and on the earnestness and sensi- 
tiveness of feeling which must accompany her 
superior intellectual gifts—remembering how much 
her heart craves, and how little the world has to 
give—I cannot but tremble for her. You alluded 
to the envy and jealousy women of inferior abili- 
ties might feel towards a gifted sister. I believe 
a beautiful sister has more to dread on this score 
than the most talented.’’ 

** Do you speak from experience in both char- 
acters?’’ asked Miss Merton, smiling. 

** T answer no malicious insinuations,’’ said Mrs. 
Verner, gaily. ‘* If I told you all that the experi- 
ence of my own heart and mind had taught me, 
I might reveal strange things. Who knows that 
I have not personally felt the dangerous power of 
the ‘ voice of the charmer’—the voice of sympathy, 
or what seemed such—pleading in delicious music 
amidst the wearisome monotony of common con- 
versation? Who knows that I may not have 
turned from the vapid dulness of every-day life to 
the excitement of associating with what we poets 
call a ‘kindred spirit?’ The heart is so credulous, 
so enterprising in pursuit of happiness !”’ 

** Do you ask who knows if these things have 
been so with you?’’ said Miss Merton. ‘I hope 
with all my heart that Mr. Verner knows they 
have not.”’ 

** Well, | hope he does,”’ rejoined the authoress, 
laughing ; ‘* at least, it is as well he should believe 
that he does. But, in sober seriousness, you may 
depend upon it that the sameness of ordinary exist- 
ence is a trial to the unquiet spirit of a woman of 
genius. Even negative happiness is not enough. 
There is a longing, not merely to ezist, but to live, 
to experience all varieties of feeling, for even with 
painful emotions there is blended something that 
is not pain; we feel that, through our suffering, 
the soul has gained, even at the expense of the 
heart. Strange law of our mysterious being, that 
wisdom must be earned through suffering !"’ 

‘* Where, then, is such a being to turn for hap- 
iness?’’ 

‘*To Him who looks with pity on the weak- 
nesses of humanity. Religion alone can control 
and guide the wild impulses of a nature so aspir- 
ing, yet so weak, so eagerly thirsting for good, 
yet so prone to be dazzled by evil. But our con- 
versation has again deepened into seriousness. 
You must forgive me, for I have thought much on 
these matters. When I was younger, and less 
experienced, I ‘ walked the world’ less calmly than 
I do now, for there seemed a strange contrast be- 
tween the agitated restlessness of my own heart, 





and the calm, cold surface of society ; between the 
earnestness of purpose with which I desired to do 
my part in life, and the quiet apathy that seemed 
to belong to those around me. For a while I was 
bewildered. I asked if I were indeed dwelling 
among beings conscious that their spirits were 
immortal, and that this world was a place of trial? 
The dreams of my childhood fell from me, and I 
saw the world in its bare reality. I looked deeper, 
and saw the weakness of my idol, genius. By 
degrees I trust I acquired content, and something 
of true wisdom, but not till after many struggles. 
It is sad to see wealth of mind wasted, and wealth 
of heart lavished in vain, and yet we have seen 
these things.” 

** Often, too often,”’ said Miss Merton. ‘* The 
isolated position you describe must indeed be full 
of peril. And you think education might do much 
to prepare those gifted ones for their peculiar 
trials? Yet you would not have all women edu- 
cated as if they were women of genius, and who 
is to decide fitly on the plan to be pursued? For, 
if every man is not a hero to his valet-de-chambre, 
most children appear to their parents singularly 
gifted.” 

‘** Of course—like all mothers, I suppose,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Verner, ‘I have my own theories of 
education, and one of these days we will talk them 
over together. Our great aim, it seems to me, 
should be, to put young people, in the way of 
educating themselves; for, until they feel the 
necessity for self-culture, we can do little for 
them. But we are interrupted in good time,’’ she 
continued, as her Janghing children bounded into 
the room, followed by her husband ; and the grave 
discussion gave way to lighter sallies, in which, if 
there was little wit, there was no lack of good- 
humor, or of the spirit of love which bound together 
the members of that happy household. 





Tue minister of public instruction has published 
a report of the publications issued in the year 1845, 
from the French press. The number—6621 books ; 
1405 prints; 492 pieces of music; 104 maps; in 
all 8520 works. He has also published a report 
approving the system of international literary ex- 
change, so indefatigably carried on by Mr. Vatte- 
mare. Several of the papers have contained arti- 
cles on a valuable collection of books received by 
Mr. V., from the city of New York, in return for 
a similar present there by the city of Paris, some 
two years since. They gave an idea of the size, 
commerce and wealth of Gotham which seemed to 
astonish the people here, who cannot imagine the 
rapid growth of our cities. It would, however, 
have been better if the municipal authorities of 
New York, instead of lavishing money on the 
binding of their public documents, had added to 
them the works of their fellow-citizens—particu- 
larly those upon history. Books are always pre- 
sented to public libraries here in sheets, that they 
may be bound in a uniform style. 


Transit or British Troors ror Inpia.—The 
** Courrier Frangais’’ contains the following para- 
graph :—*‘ An extraordinary courier has passed 
through France for England, from Egypt. It is 
said that he was sent by the English Chargé d’ Af- 
faires at Alexandria, with the intelligence that he 
had just obtained from the Pacha the authorization 
to carry through Egypt the reinforcements that are 
to be sent to India.”’ 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MILLY L . 





A TALE OF FACT IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


Ir does occasionally happen in the unheeded 
vales of life that a tissue of facts, outdoing the 
creation of the novelist, makes up the web of a 
real history. Cottage life sometimes offers a mov- 
ing story, or might do so if the thick veil were 
drawn aside which hangs around the rich and con- 
ceals from them the histories, and the doings, and 
the passions of the poor and lowly. When some 
such romance of real life has its scene in the cot- 
tage, the work-room, the small farm-house, or 
even, unromantic as it may sound, behind the 
counter, unknown and unheeded though it be, it 
usually contains within itself deep and sacred in- 
terest, because the inward feelings which conspire 
with outward circumstances to beget it are simple, 
real, undressed, and of soul-stirring intensity. 

Amongst the well-born, education and the eti- 
quettes of society restrain much that is native and 
induce still more that is artificial. They disguise 
and half change the nature and chill the soul. It 
is in humble life that there is no semblance 
assumed, that all is reality; that passions, both 
good and evil, glow in unrepressed fervor; that 
words represent feelings, and that the emotion 
goes beyond the power to express it in language. 

It is a tale of life other than their own that we 
are about to unfold to the inmates of the saloon. 

Milly L—— is withered now ; she is travelling 
down the hill, and with no * John Anderson’’ at 
her side. As you look into her face you see that 
sorrow has worked there; but it is a sweet and 
beaming face still—it speaks of patient, unrepin- 
ing, cheerful endurance, the fortitude of the un- 
distinguished. 

Milly’s father was a very small farmer, living by 
the sweat of his own brow and honestly paying his 
rent the very day on which it fell due, though it 
was at the cost of sharp privation sometimes that 
he managed to do so. He had only two children, 
and there was an interval of ten years between 
them. His eldest daughter went, when about 
fourteen years old, to supply for a time, as best 
she might, the place of Lady C *s maid, who 
had fallen sick of a rheumatic fever. Mary had 
a facetious manner, a facile temper, and aptitude to 
learn. She so well pleased lady C that on 
the recovery of the maid she was still retained, and 
by degrees crept on in favor, till at length Lady 
Cc , having first had her taught some things that 
would enable her to pass in a station above that 
of her birth, elevated her to the post of her com- 
panion. She treated her with tenderness, and 
when, some years later she died, left her £500 a 
year for life. The heir to the remaining property, 
being at once vexed with the annua! deduction 
from his own income and pleased with the girl, 
compromised the point by marrying her. 

Mary had been fortunate, but it is a question 
whether she was happy. She had no heart. Our 
tale abides with Milly. She was her widowed 
father’s darling. He was sixty years old when 
she was born to him, and her mother died in child- 
bed. A neighbor nursed her for the first ten 
months, and then the little thing was left to his 
sole care. Never had child been more gently 
tended. The old man sunned himself in her fond- 
ness. She gambolled about him, received his 
carresses and carressed him again, and knew as 
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much light-heartedness and infant joy as if she had 
been born the daughter of a palace. Her sister 
had left her father’s house when she was four 
years old; then, as she grew older, and his hairs 
whitened, and his back gradually bent, she in tarn 
became the nurse, and he received the care which 
he had bestowed : and when she left him for a few 
hours of the day to attend a school in the neigh- 
boring town, (for which her sister found the funds, ) 
he waited with fond anxiety for her return, and 
the sympathy between the old man and the young 
girl was as perfect as if no chasm of years had 
intervened. 

But the day came when she must lose him ; 
then was Milly’s first sorrow. The allotted three- 
score years and ten of human life had indeed run 
out with him, and five years more had been added 
to their numbers ; but he was a healthy man, and 
promised fair to live to the full limit of the days 
of man, when a sudden illness snatched him from 
her. 

She nursed him fondly, and till the last breath 
he drew, hope never left her. If a tear crept into 
her eye she dried it hastily, for she remembered 
that the doctor had said, ‘* You must be cheerful, 
Milly, for his sake.’? But when she stood by the 
bedside and gazed upon the corpse she felt that 
now all that made life happy and dear to her was 
taken from her, aud she wished to die too. Then 
in frantic grief she called upon the doctor to say if 
it might not be a swoon or a trance. 

‘It is but a swoon,”’ she said. ‘‘ Surely the 
breath is not really gone ; he is not dead—he Is not 
dead. Try something more. Tell me what to do. 
Oh, do not stand idle, or it will be truth! You 
can save my father to me still.”’ 

But it was truth, indeed. Milly was taken 
from the room and put into her bed; her reason 
seemed to reel. In the madness of her agony she 
strove to. disbelieve. She sobbed, and wept, and 
called upon her father ; and now reproached, and 
now implored the doctor. At length exhausted 
nature sunk, and she slept that long heavy sleep 
which succeeds to the violence of grief; and then 
came the waking time, and with it the knowledge 
of the truth—the sense of utter desolation, and 
loneliness, and woe. 

Who have known the waking after the first 
deep, real sorrow of life?’ They only can tell the 
anguish that that moment of recollection and 
realization brings. 

Poor Milly, she sought to close her eyes again, 
and annihilatedier thoughts, and crush down busy 
memory; but it was in vain. Thought and 
memory were too powerful for her, and grief 
would have its sway. . To grief succeeded torpor, 
and to torpor grief, till the funeral was over, and 
several weeks had passed away, and Mary had re- 
turned to her own home, (the tidings of her fa- 
ther’s illness had brought her to him, and she 
arrived the day before his death,) and Milly found 
herself in the little dwelling of a maiden aunt who 
lived in the village hard by. 

That aunt—bless her worthy soul !—she helped 
all the neighbors round in their sorrows; she was 
like the ministering angel of that village. She 
waited no requests; but where she could soothe 
/or aid, there she was sure to be. She was, indeed, 
-akind and good-hearted woman. When things 
/went smoothly a little acid was apt to ooze from 

her temper, and distilling in her words, to be 
sprinkled on those around her ; but when suffering 
_or sorrow came, oh! how tender was she then. 
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She had flown to her brother’s sick bed and 
helped Milly to nurse him. The dying father, 
when he felt himself going, had called her to him, 
and said— 

** Martha, my girl will soon be left, for I shall 
not get over this. Take her when I am gone ; it 
is the last thing I shall ask of ye, and do the best 
you can for her, and give her no hard words, for 
she ’s never had the like of them from me ; and be 
ye good to the fatherless. God will bless ye for 
it. There ’ll be a few pounds of mine left when 
all is sold up, and my burial and the rent is paid ; 
and maybe Mary I! think to help her poor sister a 
bit. But, anyway, ye "ll be no worse in the other 
world because ye ’ve stinted yourself somethin 
in this that ye might help along the orphan, A 
good girl she is too, Milly. She ‘ll pay you back 
with her love more than you can do for her.’’ 

Probably, Mrs. Martha might have needed no 
asking ; sure it is that, being asked, she promised, 
and kept her word. 

For a time she was hurt that Milly looked cold- 
ly upon her, and that her heart seemed buried in 
the grave with her father, for her eyes would 
often be filled with tears ; her spirits and gladness 
were gone. She talked very little, and never 
sung (in her father’s days she had talked and 
sung from sunrise to resting-time.) But though 
the aunt was hurt at all this, she did what in her 
power lay to make the poor orphan a second 
happy home. 

Milly was not ungrateful ; she felt that her aunt 
was both kind and forbearing, and time brought to 
her that relief which it always does bring even to 
the sorest sorrows. It cannot be said that she 
ceased to mourn, but her grief was more under con- 
trol and found its seasons of respite, and she awoke 
by degrees to the cares and duties, and even to the 


leasures, which were daily seattered round her. | she was about to draw away her hand. 
er heart was open to new affections, and it was, 


claimed by new affections. Her aunt grew very 
fond of her, and as her gaiety by slow degrees re- 
turned, a youth, who had long thought of her with 
partiality, had watched her gentle duty to her fa- 
ther, and pitied her sorrow for his loss, now came 
from time to time to her aunt’s little dwelling, first 
on one plea and then on another, till at length all 
pleas were dropped, and John S—— came without 
excuse, but always welcome. Sometimes he 
brought a few fresh eggs from his mother’s little 
farm, sometimes a bunch of flowers that he had 
gathered by the stream, and sometimes a little bas- 
ket of mashrooms to make the old lady and her 
niece a savory supper. One evening when he had 
been taking tea at Mrs. Martha’s he invited Milly 
to have a little stroll with him, and she did not 
refuse. The sun was setting beautifully ; the air 
was sweet and still, it was fragrant from the new- 
eut hay. It was the beginning of hay season, and 
the wild roses and vetches were in blossom. 

They stolled along and enjoyed the beauties 
round them, and sniffed the scented air. These 
things can delight the lowly of the earth as richly 
as fortune’s children; they are the enjoyments 
which God has given indiscriminately to all; they 
cheer old age, and gladden laughing childhood, and 
smile upon poverty, sending a stealing sense of joy 
though it be bat fleeting, into the heart even of the 
poor destitute. And after all that wealth can pur- 
chase, it is to these that its possessors must come 
at Jast for their highest, purest pleasures. 

John and Milly were luxuriating in the fragrance 
and beauty spread around them. Each enjoyed 
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the scene more nag | because each was enjoying 
it with the other. They sat down upon a fiutle 
bank and looked upon each other, and listened to 
the rural sounds. Perhaps if the soft sweet notes 
of the birds, and the cheerful chirp of the grass- 
hoppers, and the bubbling of the stream, had been 
exchanged for the rough, rude sounds of a busy 
city, those sounds might still have seemed music to 
their ears, for they were happy; there was magic 
in their souls, casting its spell upon all around. 
They had wandered far, and it was growing late ; 
but with them there seemed no distance and no 
time. They were so happy, they were conscious 
only of the sensations within themselves. 

At length John looked earnestly into Milly’s 
face and said, ‘* England ’s a fine country, Milly.” 

‘That it is, John,” said she ; “ and I’m glad 
our Jot’s cast in it. What a pleasant thing it is 
when one ’s done the duties of the day to turn out 
for such an evening as this!” 

** Yes, and you here, Milly,’’ said he; ‘‘ and 
that’s what makes it so pleasant tome. I’m so 
happy now, I’ve almost forgotten what life was 
like before [ knew you.”’ 

Milly’s heart beat fast. He took her hand pas- 
sionately and went on. 

**1’m so happy now, dear Milly. I think of 
you by day and dream of you by night ; but things 
can’t go on always like this, you know.’’ (Milly 
gasped—she had not known it.) ‘* Indeed, I sup- 
pose we should neither of us be content that they 
should: and if it were not for what’s before us, 
Milly dear, I should have taken courage to tell you 
long ago how I loved you; but I couldn’t find 
heart.’ 

Milly felt sick, very sick. She had been happy 
in the present and had not thought of the future. 
She did not understand John ; she could not speak ; 
He held 
it, and went on :— 

** No, Milly, leave it with me,’’ and he pressed 
it more tightly, “ and hear me on, for I’ve more 
to say to you yet. Now I have got courage to 
begin, Ili out with it and free my mind, and see 
what’s to be. England is a very fine country, 
there ’s no denying that.” 

Milly was all wonder ; still throb, throb, throb, 
went her swelling heart. John continued :— 

‘* But there ’s other fine countries besides Eng- 
land. They tell me that America is every bit as 
fair a land to look upon as this, and a dea] better 
to live in, for a poor man may make his fortune 
there (which is a thing, God knows, he can’t do 
here ; the rich keep it pretty close in their pockets, 
that same.) Bless them, too, I don’t mean no ill 
to them. They or their fathers worked for it like 
we once, and it’s fair and right they should enjoy 
it when they ’ve made it; and there’s but a few 
of ’em that don’t warm their hearts to folk not so 
well off as themselves when they come in the way 
of ’em. But, however, let alone the rich and 
bless °em. ‘To come to the short of it, Milly, a 

r man lives poor to the end of his days in Eng- 
and; it’s harder for a poor fellow tw work his 
way up now, let him strive as he may, than it was 
when the country was not stodged up with people, 
like rabbits in a warren, that can’t get enough to 
live on. My brothers have been. advising me to go 
to America for a year past and more ; for you see 
they two is older than me, and they are more than 
enough for the farm and to take care of mother. 
I had an uncle; he went over there sixteen years 
ago and made his fortune ; he lived like the best, 
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and when he died two years ago he left his wife 
and family well to do after him. And the end of 
it all is, that 1 don’t suppose I could do a better 
thing than go there myself. But, for the life of 
me! I can’t go alone, Milly.” 

And now he grasped her other hand and looked 
earnestly and imploringly into her face; and her 
look met his, and then it turned aside, and the big 
tears rolled down her cheeks and chased each other 
rapidly as he went on :— 

** For I love you, Milly ; with all my soul I love 
you. There’s no woman on earth that ’l! make 
me happy but you, and no happiness left for me 
but with you ; and as to going off to America with- 
out you, |’d go to my death as soon.”’ 

“Oh! John, dear John,”’ she murmured faintly. 

An impulse moved him, he could not cease to 
speak. He went on :— 

*« And yet it’s only for your sake that I want to 
go there—to make something comfortable to keep 
youon. And if you’ll give me the word, Milly, 
that you ’ll be my wife, 1 ’ll go where hope ’s the 
brightest, and labor hard indeed to support you 
decently and well. What will you say to me? 
Be mine, be mine, Milly, and you shall never re- 
pent it, for I’ll be a true husband to you and a 
fond one, and never love you less than this day. 
Nay, more and more close I ’ll cleave to you till 
the dark days come when the grave parts us.”’ 

He paused, and his very soul looked through his 
eyes into her face. 

She was covered with smiles, and tears, and 
blushes ; she tried to look at him and tried to speak 
to him ; but her voice was choked, the tears gushed 
faster and faster, and she could neither see nor 
utter. Angry with the drops, which she deemed all 
ill-timed, she dashed them away, but again and 
again they came. He caressed her and said— 

“T took ye a little wo sudden, Milly ; but I’m 
not a rough heart for all that. Ye see, when a 
man’s got his courage once up, and his hopes hang 
all on a thread like, he should get pardon if he’s 
something too hasty to make all sure. Take time, 
and cheer, and speak, when you can, for it’s a 
deal to me that’s in your answer—a deal, a deal 
it is.”’ 

No affected emotion had been Milly’s ; no affec- 
tation artificially increased or prolonged it. She 
was a creature of simple reality—Nature’s true 
child. She made effort to regain her self-posses- 
sion, and then she said— 

** John, dear John, you would have made me so, 
so happy if you had said all this without talking 
of Ameriea. If you had been for staying at home, 
John, 1’m sure I should have said ‘ yes’ in a 
minute, and thanked you for your love, which I do 
any way, for 1’m not an ungrateful girl ; but think- 
ing of that far-off land, John, makes me down- 
hearted. ‘To go and leave my aunt in her old age, 
who has been so good to me, and my father’s 
grave, it is hard to think of that,John. And then 
there is my sister, though she is a bit fine, and not 
very hearty to me, and we do not meet often, yet 
she is my sister still, and the nearest kin I have. 
And then who knows what might happen to us 
both in that strange country, and the wide sea be- 
tween us and home, and not a friend to speak cheer 
to us, nor a heart to warm to ust Could you not 
stay in England, John?” 

John answered fondly that he could do anything 
rather than lose Milly ; but that he did not know 
how he was to get his bread in England, and 
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he hoped to make her a better fortune ‘ over 
yonder.”’ 

“* Well,’ said Milly, ‘‘ then we must talk to 
my aunt about it and write to my sister and hear 
what they say.”’ 

Then John asked her ‘* What it could be to her 
whether other faces smiled upon her and other 
hearts warmed towards her while he was there to 
love and cherish her’? And Milly was almost 
ready to think that he would be all in all to her, 
and that it mattered little to her whether she found 
friends in the rest of the world or not, or whether 
there existed a world at all beyond their little 
home. Then again her thoughts flew back to her 
sister, and her aunt, and her father’s grave. In 
this state of mind they walked home, and John, 
‘* whose courage,’’ as he said, ‘* was up,’’ and 
his impatience great, resolved, now that he had 
once broached the subject, to push it through, 
and therefore immediately opened it with Mrs. 
Martha. 

The good lady at first was cross—she was taken 
by surprise. It mattered not that she had little 
cause to be surprised, she was surprised. 

‘* What had such a boy and girl as they to do 
with such matterst Milly *d do better to nurse 
her doll and learn her book. She did not think 
shed been so foolish; no, nor so thankless 
neither, to be in such a hurry to fly from her.” 
The good lady was growing tender. ‘ She did 
not know how she should live without her niece, 
or who would close her eyes.’’ She wept, her 
affections were warming fast. ‘* Then to think of 
Milly wasting herself in a land so far away, with- 
out a friendly face to look upon; Milly, that had 
received an education that would fit her to stay in 
the old Jand and hold a better place than her 
equals ; and then she to part with the bonny lass 
to see her never again!’’ she both sobbed and 
scolded, and scolded and sobbed. 

But when the fit had subsided a little, and John 
was taking his leave, she said, ep rs and 
knowingly, ‘‘ Well, however it goes, John, I like 
thee never the worse that thou hast known how to 
prize a good girl when thou hadst found her ; but 
we must think over the matter, and write to Milly’s 
sister about it.”’ 

So the sister was written to; but the sister was 
unpropitious, was hostile; her own rise in the 
world had been great ; she was not troubled with 
any large portion of sentiment ; and the chief end 
to be sought, she deemed to be the improvement 
of condition. Todo her justice, she wished her 
sister’s weal ; she protested strenuously and effec- 
tively against the match ; and by doing so, she 
turned the wavering balance in the aunt’s mind also. 

Milly’s father had, upon his death-bed, said to 
her, ‘“‘ My child, you are young, and know but 
little of life; when I am gone, consult your aunt 
and your sister, and be led by their counsel.” 
These words were often afresh in her ears, she 
seemed to see again the pale form of the dying 
man, and the look of love which was on his face 
when he spoke them: if she had heard them, 
anew in a voice direct from heaven, they could not 
have been more sacred to her. 

So John S—— was refused; and two true 
hearts sighed because those who stood by calcu- 
lated for them in another arithmetic than the arith- - 
metic of love. 

Poor Milly! she shed many a secret tear as she: 
| thought what a kind, fond heart slie had thrown, 
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from her; and she wondered how he, too, bore 
his grief. 

But her rich sister was not supine; she per- 
suaded Aunt Martha that it would be well that 
Milly should be for a time away from the village ; 
that it would be well also that she should learn a 
business on which she might hereafter depend for 
her support. Mrs. Martha gave a most reluctant 
consent to a plan which would thus take from her 
a niece whom she fondly loved ; but the consent 
was given, that was enough for Mary, who imme- 
diately proceeded to make an arrangement with 
Madam M——, the first milliner and dress-inaker 
of the fashionable county town of G—— 

By this arrangement it was agreed that Madam 
M should receive Milly for a year, and teach 
her the business ; that she should board her at her 
own table, and allow her to pass her evenings with 
herself, never requiring her to do work after six 
o’clock in the afternoon, for which advantages 
Mary paid down at once the sum of 50/.; she fur- 
ther promised to her sister that if at the expiration 
of the year she should desire to begin business 
upon her own account, she would again advance 
any sum in reason to set her up in it. 

All this was kind; Milly felt it so, and she sub- 
mitted with the best grace, and the utmost possible 
concealment of feeling, to the blow which had 
been inflicted upon her heart. 

She went to Madam M——’s, and, as she 
learned rapidly, and was of a sweet and obliging 
temper, she soon gained the good-will of that lady, 
notwithstanding that she looked pale and was 
sometimes caught in the fact of shedding tears. 
These circumstances did a little depreciate from 
her merit, for they made Madam M—— (who wasa 
truly kind woman) uncomfortable and anxious ; 
and when she was uncomfortable and anxious, she 
was very apt to be somewhat irritable also. 

Still Milly grew in her favor, good-will strength- 
ened into affection, and Milly became soon quite 
dear to her principal. She passed her evenings 
with her; often cheered her with a little music 
(for Milly’s education had embraced a modest 
attempt at that accomplishment ;) she read to her, 
or played with her children. 

So things went on. Milly could not but attach 
all about her; her winning and unselfish dispo- 
sition made her a most valuable inmate. She 
grew happy to find herself beloved, and she had 
satisfaction in the consciousness that she was im- 
proving in her knowledge of a business which 
would hereafter procure her a comfortable, per- 
haps a luxurious livelihood. She still thought 
upon poor John, but the tears that his memory 
brought were now less frequent and never wit- 
nessed. Inthe secret of her bedroom she would 
still sometime passionately weep; but even then 
she would remember her sister’s scornful words, 
‘* Would you throw your lot, Milly, with a tramp- 
ing man who has not a shilling in his pockets ; but 
must go and dig the fields or break the .stones in 
America, because he can find nothing to do here? 
I wish you better luck than that at the worst that 
ean fall to you! No, no! stay by your old 
friends, and your tried friends, and aunt and I will 
‘help you on one way or another.” 

Now, had not her sister already in some sort 
‘made good her wordst Then time,, with this 
second sorrow as with her first, was working its 
effects. Time can soothe, and can harden, too. 
Poetry may deny that it has power to heal deep 
wounds, or to weaken deep affections, or to render 
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callous where the soul was all alive, but truth and 
fact tell other tales. Certain it is that, as week 
by week passed away, Milly thought with less 
acuteness of grief of the love which had been torn 
from her. Possibly she drew a mental picture of 
some strange, savage, uncleared ground in the 
back settlements, with a log dwelling, enshrining 
herself, her late lover, tools, bacon, and smoke ; 
and contrasted that picture with her actual circum- 
stances, living as she was, surrounded with many 
of the comforts of life; she might glance at the 
snug little parlor in which she passed her even- 
ings, with its carpet, and sofa, and mirror, and 
pictures; she might think of the decent meals 
decently served, and the cheerful faces which so 
often peeped in upon them; she might, too, have 
added to the former picture the thought of a day 
of languishing when no doctor and no neighbor 
should be near, and not the fondest kindness of 
the most tender husband could minister to her 
needs. 

Doubtless such matters were not unthought of ; 
whether this mental contrast had or not its effects, 
we need not inquire. Then her father’s grave, 
and the two living ties which bound her to her 
land were present to her mind; and if she still 
remembered John with tenderness, she became by 
degrees at least reconciled to the step which she 
had been induced to take. 

Thus things were with Milly when, one even 
ing, Madam M—— gave a party. Amongst the 
guests there was a Mr. P. , the fashionable 
shoe and boot-maker of the town, who engrossed 
all the genteel custom for many miles around, and 
employed eighteen men at constant work. He 
was not young, but he was handsome, and a great 
beau ; and, being a rich and flourishing bachelor, 
was a person of weighty consideration amongst the 
daughters of the chief shopkeepers of the place, 
whose parents sought to do him honor : disinter- 
ested attempt ! 

Then there was a widow lady, who had retired 
on the proceeds of a lucrative business which her 
husband had carried on as a chemist. She had 
long kept her eye on Mr. P. (she was in the 
second year of her widowhood; she had begun, 
poor disconsolate! to feel that she must relieve 
the desolation of her solitude when her affliction 
dated three months old;) she had made cautious 
advances to Mr. P , such advances as she 
hoped might escape further observation than that 
of the individual whom they were intended to 
invite. In fact, many advances were made towards 
him from many quarters ; but he had hitherto stood 
proof, and kept his own counsel or his own heart. 

The ladies, somewhat exasperated, marvelled to 
find him invulnerable. Surely he was a strange 
man ; for it was strange that a man so rich and so 
eligible as he, should appear to have no thought 
of matrimony! Would he live and die a lorn 
bachelor? Well, so he might, if that suited his 
fancy ; so he might, for what they cared. But it 
was rather provoking that he was so polite; that 
in the beginning of an acquaintance you might 
fancy him smitten with yourself; and then, when 
time disabused you of that flattering idea, he was 
still so polite that he would allow nobody a plea to 
quarrel with him. 

On the night of which we speak, however, the 
watchful Mr. P-—— seemed thrown off his guard. 
He had not before seen Milly. He long looked at 
her from across the room ; then he placed himself 
by her; he talked with her, and listened to her, 
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and asked her to play; and when she played, he 
said he had never before heard such music, no not in 
the concerts of G or of London (for Mr. P. 
had commenced business in that great city.) He 
never left her side: in fact, he was fascinated. 
He had defied plots and thwarted schemers ; but 
the artless girl, free from design, whose thoughts 
had never till that evening wandered from John 
S——., for whom there had seemed, so far as affec- 
tion was concerned, to exist no other man than 
him and her deceased parent; she, all simple as 
she was, had cast her spell upon him; and it 
bound him fast, so fast that his secret consciousness 
of an unhappy fact, with the whispers of prudence 
and of danger which it inspired, could not break it. 

Fairies and witches may, in modern days, have 
lost their power; but it should seem that the 
spells which fancy casts are still as strong as those 
which they once threw. The rich widow and the 
expectant parents, and the several daughters of the 
several prospering firms, felt themselves baffled ; 
and, seeing that all hope was over, retreated from 
the ground. But what was to Milly the advantage 
she had gained’ Was it, indeed, an advantage? 
Of the fact that she had captivated the admiration 
of the fashionable shoemaker of G , she could 
not but be conscious ; but what was that to her? 
Had she not loved and wept for John; and, when 
prevented from uniting her lot to his, had she not 
felt that her heart was dead to every other affection * 
Had she not cherished a vague secret hope, that 
the day might come when John, a rich and thriving 
man, returned with his fortune in his hand, might 
once again claim her for his own; and, being rich 
and prosperous, find no opposition from her elder 
sister! She had a shrewd consciousness that John, 
rich and prosperous, would find no opposition from 
that quarter. But airbuilt castles crumble down 
when set in contrast with the vivid interest of 
present circumstances, and old affections weaken 
under the exciting fervor of new emotions. 

Let no reader exclaim, *‘ Fickle, faithless girl!” 
when we tell that Milly did not contemplate, with- 
out a secret satisfaction, the conquest that she had 
made ; for, readers, the same elements which com- 
posed her nature exist in yours also. Still, if she 
felt satisfaction, it was vague; it brought no pur- 
pose, and stimulated no wish. If Milly at that 
moment had been asked to a Mr. P——-, it is 
probable that she would have refused, and that the 
proposal and refusal would have served to call into 
renewed vigor her tenderness for John S——. 
The experiment was not tried. 

The next morning Mr. P called on Madam 
M——. She took him into her own private work- 
room; he sat long talking with her and with Milly, 
who was her companion there. He talked of 
much that he had seen, of life in London, of his 
run down to the lakes in the summer (to complete 
the pleasure of which, a companion only had been 
wanting to him ;) of the mountains and the water- 
falls, and the lake-trout; and when at last he 
went, after having spent the morning in that little 
work-room, Milly’s heart fluttered. She thought 
he was an agreeable man; she thought also it was 
pleasant to be rich. 

‘* Well,”’ said Madam M——, who had looked 
at her good-naturedly for the last few minutes, 
whilst Milly, unconscious of the gaze, had been 
lost in her own contemplations, ‘‘ well, what are 
you thinking of, Milly?’ 
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dress, Madam M——-*”’ said she, holding up the 
cape which she was trimming. 

** Ah yes, it will fit!”’ said that lady, with a 
smile. ‘* Well, well, I will not trouble you to tell 
me your thoughts; but Ill tell you mine, Milly. 
*T is clear you have made your fortune, and a 
lucky girl you are ; you came to me to learn a busi- 
ness, and besides the bargain I have found for you 
a husband ; and I am right glad for you, Milly, 
for he is a worthy man, and bears an excellent 
name, as well as being rich !”’ 

“*Oh, nonsense, Madam M. ! I have only 
seen him twice. Pray, pray, do not talk in that 
way; I beg you not! He as, it seems, taken a 
little fancy to me, but it will wear off again. He 
knows that I am a poor girl, not suited to him.”’ 

** My dear Milly, be careful; see how you are 
crumpling that cape. There, now, put your work 
down a little. Here, let me smooth it; that will 
do. No, do not take it again just yet; you for- 
get what you are doing with your fingers. Well, 
well, my dear, you do right not to be too certain ; 
but I see how it will be, and I thank Heaven for 
sending the poor orphan to me, if it was to end in 
such a turn of fortune as this!’’ and Madam 
M laughed in her delight and kissed her 
heartily, and laughed again, and promised to say 
nothing more about the matter. 

From that time Mr. P: became a frequent 
visitor at the milliner’s ; usually in the evening, but 
sometimes in the morning also. He was well 
dressed and handsome, had much to say, and hada 
particular delight in addressing himself to Milly and 
hearing her replies. 

Now, as he sat in eager listening for her voice, 
and she felt herself admired and loved, is it, rea- 
der, very marvellous that pleasure stole into her 
soul, and that the image and the memory of John 
were fading fast before the constant presence of her 
new and ardent lover? 

One morning Mr. P betook himself to the 
street. He came in sight of the millinery establish- 
ment, and there he loitered. Now and then he 
cast a furtive glance in that direction; he put on 
the air of a man who was waiting in expectation 
of a person who did not arrive. What was he loi- 
tering there for? 

It was Saturday. He knew it was a habit with 
Madam M , when her home employment was 
not so pressing as to prevent it, to go on that morn- 
ing to the school where her children daily attended, 
to hear them pass through their little weekly ex- 

















amination. Did he desire to hear it also? Was 
he waiting to sue for that favor? It seemed not; 
for as soon as he had seen Madam M leave 





her door and fairly turn the other corner, he ad- 
vanced to the very door from which she had issued, 
and knocked himself. If there had been a prying 
listener just within him, that listener might have 
heard him say to himself, ‘‘ Lucky thing that 
there ’s not enough work to keep her at home to- 
day; I should have grumbled to lose my second 
watch. Now, children, stammer and bungle, and 
take double time, and sugar-plums to the slowest 








amongst you!’’ However, when the door was 
opened, Mr. P. said, ‘‘Madam M at 
home t”’ 


** No, sir,’’ said the boy. 

‘* Unfortunate! but I will leave a message for 
her with Miss L——. Miss L—— at home?” 

** Yes, sir; would you please to walk in?”’ 








Milly blushed. 
**]—J—I wonder whether this will fit the 


- When Milly heard that Mr. P. desired to 
see her, and was waiting with that object in the 
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parlor, she felt a palpitation under her chest-bone ; 
moreover, the blood rushed quickly to her cheeks 
and temples, and, giving one glance into the work- 
room glass, she saw that she must wait a few 
minutes before it would be expedient to descend. 
In those few minutes she had time to ask herself, 
fifty times at least, ‘‘ What does he want? Why 
does he ask for met’? Something within whis- 
pered an uncertain coy reply; yet that inward 
voice seemed to please her, for it brought a smile. 
She went down. Mr. P accosted her : 

‘*T have taken the liberty, Miss L——., to ask 
to see you, in order that I might leave a little mes- 
sage with you for Madam M Will you 
please to convey it for me?”’ 

‘Oh, indeed! that is all,’ thought Milly ; 
‘* how vain and foolish I have been !”’ 

She listened to his charge, which concerned a 

oor woman, about whom both he and Madam 
M had taken interest, and promised to deliver 
it. Butthat was not all. He went on :— 

** Will you, my dear Miss L——, allow me the 
opportunity which finding you alone affords me, 
and for which I bless my luck, to speak to you on 
a matter which deeply concerns myself? I need 
not tell you the tale of my love; you must long 
have known that I love you passionately. A few 
words must tell you what I have to say. Iam too 
much in earnest and too anxious to lengthen out 
my speech. In short, then, I desire you to be 
mine; I love you to such a point that I can no 
longer live without you. Will you bless my wishes 
and be my wife-t”’ 

He looked deadly pale, his knees were trem- 
bling, and his voice trembled: his manner was 
wild. Oh, Milly! unsuspecting, innocent Milly! 
had you known a little more of life and man, you 
might have seen something like a determination 
to brave a desperate venture in that strange per- 
turbation ; a salutary doubt might haye arisen to 
save you; but no, no ill surmisings troubled your 
confiding heart ; you saw only in these things proofs 
of your lover's fondness, and you faltered your 
reply, that you ‘* would consult your sister and 
your aunt, without whom you could not act.”’ 

‘* But will you not give me one word, Miss 
L——, one word only that may tell me what your 
own heart says? Are you to be quite ruled by 
others in your most personal affairs! Have you 
no will, no choice for yourself? I will make you 
a kind husband, indeed ; and as to comforts, I can 
give you not much less of them than a lord gives 
his lady; for I am rich, as you know, my 
business is increasing every year. I have estab- 
lishments in three towns besides this, and here, 
you know, I keep eighteen men at constant work.” 

Milly saw the dazzling prospect held out; she 
felt the charm of having a man whom she deemed 
her superior at her feet ; the faint thought of John 
; was banished by the question, ‘Am I 
always to live single because I was prevented 
from marrying him?’’ and she spoke the truth 
when she answered,— 

‘If I were to act upon my own wish without 
consulting my friends, I should accept your pro- 
posal, Mr. P——. I gratefully thank you for it; 
Tat I received my dying father’s charge to take 
no step like this without consulting my sister and 











my aunt. You will then, I am sure, consent that 
I should do.so *” 
Mr. P could hardly stammer out his thanks 





to her for that expression of her own wish; his 
paleness had been exchanged for flush, and that 


i. 


had died away into a livid blue; the cold sweat 
stood upon his brow, and he had sense of suflo- 
cation. Milly saw that he was ill, and in per- 
plexity and alarm was doubting how to act when 
he relieved her. 

‘* The air,’ he said, “‘ will revive me. Tama 
little faint ;’’ and he abruptly cut short the inter- 
view and retired. 

For some moments, however, afier he reached 
the external air, he did not feel himself revived, 
a mist hung before his eyes, his head swam round, 
he leaned against the house, or he would have 
fallen. Gradually these sensations decreased ; and 
as he began to recollect where he was, and what 
he had been doing, he looked around to see if he 
had been observed: it seemed not; for all the 
passers up and down were intent each upon his 
separate affairs, and no one was near him. He 
struck his clenched fist upon his brow. ‘* There 
is judgment in it,’’ he muttered to himself, ‘‘ there 
is judgment following it—dare I carry it through? 
And why should I? Fool or madman that I am, 
to thrust my own neck into the net, and all for 
a penniless girl with a pretty face! But I will 
write to her and say, that I did not offer to her 
aunt and sister; and as it is by them that I am 
to be accepted or refused, I will decline the bar- 
gain. 

For an hour or two he kept in that resolution, 
but it was in vain; the purpose faded before it 
had been fully formed; and the haunting ghost 
that had troubled his gee was driven forth by 
mad, intoxicating delight. That evening, too, he 
drank to intoxication ; not in the exciting guest- 
room, but in his own quiet parlor, deliberately, 
and slowly, and with the purpose to banish 
thought. 

hen Milly found herself alone after his abrupt 
departure, and reflected on the scene that had 
passed, the crisis and turning point, as it seemed 
to her, in her little history, the circumstance which 
determined and opened to her knowledge its future, 
she was neither elated nor happy—a sinking of 
heart, indeed, came upon her. Yet she was satis- 
fied, it had happened to her according to her 
wish; ambition was at work within her. Am- 
bition is a craving passion; if it be not earl 
crushed—absolutely crushed in the breast in vabiah 
it springs, it will demand its gratification, though 
it be at the cost of happiness. Milly would not 
have the case other than it was. 

Strange, she thought, that now of all times 
John S—— should stubbornly dwell upon her 
mind, and that every little circumstance that hap- 
pened on that summer night, when he declared 
to her his love, would come crowding on her mem- 
ory with vividness which made the whole scene 
pee again within her. She could wish that she 

ad never known him; but his affair was settled 
long since, and her sister had done right. Was 
she then always to remain single because she had 
been prevented from marrying him! Surely not. 
what a provision for a poor orphan was that 
which had opened before her! Yes, she was con- 
tented, gratified: contented and gratified, but not 


nary 

nit dam M—— returned. Milly told her what 
* You are a lucky girl, indeed,’’ said that warm- 

hearted lady. as bless you! who would have 

thought it? Dear me, I am so glad—se glad, my 





child ;”’ and she kissed her, and chuckled, and 
kissed her again ; and to see her face irradiated 
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with pleasure, one might have fairly supposed that 
it was herself who had received a most satisfac- 
tory proposal, or that she had just received the 
tidings of a fortune left to her, or that some high 
honor had fallen upon her, or that some important 
and long-laid plan had just met complete success. 

They chatted for some time over the affair, and 
then both sat down to write to Milly’s aunt and 
sister. Milly, to state the case, and seek their 
consent ; and Madam M——, to assure them thai 
Milly’s representations were not made couleur de 
rose, but that Mr. P. , as a man of high respec- 
tability of character and of assured wealth, would 
make a most eligible partner for the orphan. 

Mrs. Martha and her elder niece communicated 
together on the receipt of these letters, and then 
wrote to congratulate Milly and to express their 
hearty approbation of her marriage with Mr. 
P——; they wrote, also, to thank Madam M 
fur the kind part which she had taken in the affair. 

Milly’s spirits rose ; and save that Mrs. Martha, 
in the midst of her satisfaction, was somewhat 
irritated at the thought of losing her niece, the 
darling of her old age, all parties were in high 
good-humor with each other. Mr. P—— was to 
be formally accepted, and Madam M wrote 
a little note on pink paper, fragrant of verbena, to 
request him to pass that evening at her house. 

ecame. <A (éte-d-téte with Milly settled the 
affair, and the evening passed with hilarity and joy. 

Madam M gave them her felicitations, 
shook them both affectionately by the hand, and 
kissing Milly, said,— 

** She is like a child to me, Mr. P. I love 
her almost as well as one of my own; and as you 
made your first acquaintance here, I invite you 
heartily to finish the matter here, and to be mar- 
ried from my house. I will write to Milly’s sister 
and aunt to come over and spend the wedding 
week with us.”’ 

Both cordially thanked her, and the arrange- 
ment was made. 

And now the betrothed met daily; presents 

ured in upon Milly; a thousand little marks of 
Fer surrounded her; she forgot the past, threw 
her soul into her circumstances; and her life for 
the next few weeks was one intoxicating delight. 

The same time with Mr. P was spent in the 
alternation of high spirits with fits of murky 
gloom. Sometimes his sleep would be broken by 
a start, or in a waking dream he would strike his 
forehead, muttering, ‘‘ Fool! infatuated fool that 
I am, to let a fair face beguile me into ruin! I 
might, too, have some pity on her, so lovely and 
confiding ;’’ bat then he would answer to himself, 
‘*] must onward now, at any risk; the price may 
never be demanded. Yes, t wil take the present 
pleasure, and leave the rest to fate.’’ 

But no ear heard these soliloquies, and no eye 
saw this gloom, unless, indeed, the spirits who 
surround us in the air are cognizant of our doings, 
ay, and of our thinkings, too. ‘They may see 
portions of that of which the Great Spirit sees all. 

But Milly saw her lover only in his glee, and 
found her ignorance her bliss. Then came the 
wedding week. The aunt and sister arrived three 
days before the one appointed, to help the prepar- 
ation. 

Milly had many questions to ask; and Mrs. 
Martha much to tell about the village and their 
neighbors. At last the latter said, (the words 
came not smoothly but laboring forth,)— 

** And there’s John S——, too. You know, 























Milly, he was like to hear what’s to be; so he 
came to my house last night, and wept sore, and 
would not leave it till [ had promised to carry his 
message to you: ‘ Take my duty to her,’ he said, 
‘and my best wishes for her happiness ; and tell 
her I shall pray Ged to bless her, though my 
heart ’s breaking the while.’ Well, Milly, and 
he’s gone now; he went off this morning for 
Bristol, and by this time he’s sailed; and, my 
girl, my best wish for ye is, that ye may have as 
ond a heart as his with a better fortune.’’ 

Milly could make no reply. She had left her 
work up-stairs, she hastened for it, shut herself 
into her room, and the tears fell profusely. An- 
grily she asked herself, ‘* What have I to do to 
weep for anything that John could say? I that 
am three days later to be the wife of another 
man?’’ Still the tears fell. ‘* It was so tender, 
so generous, that message. God help him, and 
prosper him, and make him happy another way,” 
thought she; and then she rose and washed her 
eyes, and looked at her wedding-dress in progress 
of making; and was sure she had wept at the 
kindness of the message, and by no means at 
thought of him who sent it; and then she drove 
the thing altogether from her mind, and went 
down-stairs again and spent a gay evening in that 
gay party. aiaed 

The morning dawned—that morning which was 
to make Milly a bride. The bridegroom was at 
her side, and the service commenced. The sol- 
emn charge was read : ‘* I require and charge you 
both, as ye will answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed, that if either of you know any impedi- 
ment why ye may not be lawfully joined together 
in matrimony, ye do now confess it. For be well 
assured that so many as are coupled together 
otherwise than God’s word doth » af are not 
mer together by God, neither is their matrimony 
awful.” 

Milly’s eye, which had wandered from the 
pavement of the church to her bridegroom, and 
from her bridegroom to the pavement of the 
church, was held and fixed now by observing upon 
his face that blue and ghastly look—that look of 
terror, which she had once before seen it wear ;— 
that was the moment of suspense when he made 
his proposal and waited for her reply ; now all 
was fixed and sure. What could it mean? 

Others also saw the trace of some strange and 
deep emotion, for the clergyman had seen it; and 
he made a pause—a solemn, lengthened pause, 
which called every eye first to himself, then to the 
bridal pair. No word was spoken, and he re- 
sumed. Doubtless some thoughts of wonder had 
been raised, but they subsided soon. The service 
was affecting, the lover ardent—was not that 
enough to account for emotion? Surely it was. 

e service was concluded. It was recorded in 
the parish-registers that Edward P: , bachelor, 
had married Milly L——, spinster, on the 5th of 
May in the year 18—; and the signatures were 
formally affixed and formally witnessed. 

In the carriage which bore them back to Mad- 
am M——’s, Mr. P—— embraced his wife, 
laughed hysterically, shed tears of joy, and de- 
clared himself the most happy man living. So he 
seemed. Amidst the blessings and congratula- 
tions of their friends they set out for a wedding- 
tour. They passed a month in Scotland. Mr. 
P-—— was all tenderness and affection to Milly : 
he watched her every look, and was beforehand 
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almost with her very thoughts, and procured her 
many a pleasure that she never dreamed to ask. 
Even her father’s tenderness in the days of her 
happy childhood had not equalled his. As before 
her marriage, so still, it was a dream of intoxicat- 
ing delight. 

At length they returned to home, and business, 
and family cares. All had prospered in their 
absence ; the foreman had been faithful, the con- 
cern was flourishing ; the cares of business did not 
in the least abate the tenderness of the husband, 
though, of course, they occupied a portion of his 
time. Milly helped him ; she kept accounts, made 
out bills, wrote orders, inspected work. In short, 
all went well; and very happy were the married 
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ir. 
Ye Milly had her secret uneasiness ; for break- 
ing upon their dream of love, there would come 
by times upon Mr. P—— fits of moodiness—true, 
the fit soon passed off; and after it he would usu- 
ally appear more gay and elated than before.. In 
sleep, too, he would sometimes suddenly start and 
wake as if some dreadful vision passed before 
him ; then Milly would express concern; but he 
gently smiled at her fears, and told her that he 
had always been subject to nightmares in sleep, 
and to occasional fits of lowness by day; and 
Milly was fain to appear at ease. 

Surely, surely, he could not have some crime 
upon his conscience!—that thought was too 
dreadful to be held a moment. ‘‘ Oh no, no, no,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ what wrong I do him! 
High and low through the whole place give him a 
fair name, and shall his wife suspect him?” 

Could it be a threatening of insanity * that, also, 
was too dreadful an idea; she thrust it from her. 
Was not his own explanation enought Why 
make herself wretched with fancied sorrows! 
Was she not sure before life was out to find real 
ones! She would not be thankless and faithless. 
So she stifled the fears which yet from time to 
time arose again. 

Yet the occasions exciting them were few and 
far between ; and notwithstanding their occurrence 
Milly’s life was happy—yes, happy, much beyond 
the general lot. Her sister had visited her, and 
her aunt had made a long stay with her; and she 
had been with her husband to London, that he 
might make some purchases for his business, and 
show her sights. 

She clung to him with fond affection. Then, 
after the business of the day, they passed their 
evenings together, so pleasantly, so peacefully. 
They would stroll out together in the summer 
sunset ; or at other times she would play to him; 
or he would read to her whilst she made the tin 

arments for the infant that they now expected. 
Seldom she thought had there been happiness like 
theirs. They had been married now nearly two 
years. 

One sunny morning after breakfast Mr. P—— 
ordered his horse. He was going to see a distant 
customer, and to engage a nurse for Milly’s pro- 
spective need. He kissed her before he went. 
‘Tt will take me three hours, love. Do not 
think Jetty has thrown me if I am not here till 
one.”’ Still he hung about her, played with her 
ringlets, stroked her neck, arranged her book and 
implements of work upon her little table, and then 
fondly imprinting another kiss upon her forehead, 
ran down-stairs. 

Now, why was Milly oppressed with sense of 
sadnesst She was well; the morning was 





Ll. 
bright ; her husband was kind—most kind ; their 
affairs were prospering. Why then did Milly feel 
a sinking of heart, a foreboding fear of ill? 

Is there in the curious and delicate mechanism 
of man some fine and hidden sense leagued in 
mysterious sympathy with his destiny! Is there 
some subtle fluid within him which becomes agi- 
tated or congealed as the meshes of fate draw 
around him? some animal mercury which shrinks 
within its sensitive tubes, as the storm of adversity 
gathers? Some sad presentiment, some vague 
foreknowledge of impending doomt Why else 
was Milly sad when all around was gay ? 

But she was sad ; and as she sat listlessly un- 
employed, the servant entered— 

‘* There ’s a person at the door, ma’am, asking 
for master. I told her he was out, but she says she 
will not go away ; she will wait for his return, for 
she must see him.”’ 

“Tl go to her myself,’’ said Milly ; ‘* you need 
not wait.’’ 

She went, and accosting the stranger, said— 

‘* Mr. P is not at home; but if you like to 
leave a message with me I will deliver it to him, 
or you can call again.”’ 

** Who are you?”’ said the woman. 

‘*Tam Mrs. P——. Ido not wish to receive 
your message if you do not like to leave it.”’ 

A look of indignation and contempt overshot the 
features of the stranger as she said— 

“You, Mrs. P. ' you, his wife!” It 
seemed, however, to melt in pity, as she added, 
‘Poor young creature! and he’s had the heart 
to be that villain!” 

‘* What do you mean?” said Milly, with a look 
of anger not unmixed with terror. ‘Is it of my 
husband that you speak to me in such terms? If 
you came here to insult me you had better go ;’’ 
and she was about to close the door. 

‘* No,”’ said the visitor, stepping within it, and 
placing her hand upon the handle, ** No, I am not 
so easily to be disposed of as that neither. I shall 
wait here for Mr. P——; but there ’s more be- 
tween us than you think. I’d be inclined to pity 
you, for there ’s a black page before you ; and it’s 
none of your own fault! Some sin and suffer, 
and some suffer without sinning; but you must 
give me civil words.”’ 

Milly now thought her insane. She assured 
her, that for herself she was a very happy woman, 
and in no need of pity; that she desired to be 
civil to all her fellow-creatures ; that if the stran- 
ger had business with Mr. P. , She had certain- 
ly better call again, for he was out for several 
hours. 

‘*No,’’ said the woman, resolutely; ‘‘I wait 
here now: show me into a room.” 

Milly made a movement in retreat. She was 
about to call help from the work-room of the 
shop. 

he visitor made a movement in advance, laid 
her hand upon Milly’s arm, and said— 

‘* Be wise ; you will hurt both yaurself and Mr. 
P—— if you make a commotion. Your fate hangs 
on my business. I am his wife ; and his real name 
is Edward K——.”’ She held a paper before 
Milly’s eyes, still firmly retaining it in her own 
hands. It was a certificate of the marriage of 
Edward K—— with Elizabeth N. , in the par- 
ish church of ——, in the city of London, on the 
4th day of February, 18—. It was signed, and 
appeared perfect. Milly’s brain reeled ; her eyes 
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heard, nor remembered. The stranger was 
alarmed, she thought a fit was coming on; she 
supported Milly by her arm, and knocked again at 
the open door. , 

The servant appeared and brought a chair and 
water. Milly soon revived ; and remembering the 
dreadful fact, she said to the servant, ‘‘ It was only 
a little faintness; it is gone now. This person 
will wait for Mr. P——. I will take her up stairs 
with me; and as I am not quite well you need not 
show in any visitors this morning.”’ 

The suddenness and violence of the shock had 
for a moment upset her; but there was true cour- 
age about that simple character—courage to meet 
a trying emergency—courage to sustain adversity 
and change. 

When they were alone, and the door was 
closed, Milly said— 

‘*If the tale which that certificate pretends to 
tell were true, mine would be indeed a dreadful 
case ; but [ trust, and I believe that it will prove 
a forgery. No man’s character stands higher 
than Mr. P ’s. Ido not believe him capable 
of this crime! Now, consider what will be the 
visitation on you if it is proved that you have 
made this tale, and forged that paper.’’ 

‘* Base metal may shine for gold till the light 
comes,”’ said the stranger. ‘*My evidence is 
strong and clear. I have means to prove the tale 
I tell; but you will see Mr. P. will not put it 
to that; he dare not. From my heart I’m sorry 
for you, poor thing! but I cannot help your fate ; 
and of the two I’m the greatest sufferer. Now, 
if you could bear to hear it, I would tell you all 
about my marriage with him, and how it happened 
that we separated.”’ 

There was a manner about the stranger that 
told Milly that the tale, indeed, would prove too 
true ; and though she strove to wear the air of in- 
credulity, it was with sinking heart and blanched 
cheek that she listened to the history. 

The stranger told how she was wooed and won, 
who formed the wedding-party—it was large and 
gay—who married them, how eleven of the four- 
teen persons who had been with them at church 
were living still, accessible and credible wit- 
nesses ; how the rector had done them the honor 
to return and breakfast with them; how happily 
they had lived for some time after marriage, till a 
quarrel arose which engendered bitterness, and 
after a time ended in separation ; how she had still 
loved her husband, and had several times proposed 
to return to him, till, one morning, calling upon 
him to renew that proposition, she found the shop 
closed and he gone, after which, for some subse- 
quent years, she could learn no tidings whatever 
concerning him; how, at length, almost accident- 
ally, she had found a elue which she had followed 
up till she had ascertained the fact that, under the 
altered name of Mr. P. , he was living at 
G , and carrying on a flourishing business ; 
and, lastly, how she had full! evidence to prove the 
identity of Edward P with Edward K . 

Milly’s hope that the tale was false had sunk to 
the lowest ebb ; she could only answer— 

** Tf this is trae, God help us both! I desire to 
be alone; but, if you choose to wait here, you 
shall know when Mr. P. returns.” 

She sought her room, locked herself in, and 
threw herself upon the ground crying, ‘‘ Lost! Jost! 
disgraced forever! Oh, that I had died before my 
father in those days of innocence and joy!” and 
then a throb of fondness struck up in her heart— 
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fondness for the guilty man who had crushed and 
blasted her. ‘* Surely he will yet clear himself,’’ 
she said; “or, if not, how strong the love that 
tempted him to this!” Then indignation rose 
again, silencing affection, as she judged him guilty 
and herself the victim. At length she roused her- 
self. 

‘*T have no time to lose in vain Jamenting,’’ 
said she; ‘*I must take my resolution; I have 
need of all my spirit.’’ 

She sat down before the table, her head pressed 
against her hands, and thought, 

** Yes,’’ said she, within herself, ‘* he may—he 
may be guiltless, and this is a fabrication. God 
grant it! Ifso, we are happy still, and this will 
be forgotten like a dream ; but if it’s true’’—she 
drew a gasping breath—‘‘ there is one only course 
for me to follow, and I will not flinch !”’ 

Her head was resting yet upon her hands, and 
the question which she had mentally asked a hun- 
dred times was yet again demanded there, when 
she heard her husband’s key opening the house- 
door. She went to meet him: he was coming 
gaily up stairs, with a bouquet of beautiful green- 
house flowers in his hand. 

** See what I have brought you, love!"’ he said, 
presenting them; ‘‘ but how’’ (looking at her) 
—‘‘ what is the matter’—what is the matter, my 
own Milly?” 

She took the flowers, put her arm within his, 
and drew him into a room. 

** Edward,”’ she said, ‘‘I shall believe you in- 
nocent and true, till you tell me with your own 
lips that you are false ; but I have heard a dread- 
ful tale: there is a woman waiting for you here, 
who says that she is your wife.’’ 

He looked confounded, but answered only— 

** Let me go—let me see her ; I will return im- 
mediately and clear it all.’’ 

He went: a quarter of an hour passed—another 
quarter, and he did not return. Milly went now 
to the door of the room where he and the stranger 
were together. It was bolted. She returned to 
her own. Another half-hour passed. She heard 
her husband’s step; trembling seized her. He 
entered, and said— 

‘*God forgive me, Milly; you never will! I 
have deceived you ; she is, indeed, my wife. I had 
hoped she never would appear again. I had no 
care for her, and when I saw you, I loved you with 
such a Jove that no power of mine could stand 
against it. Now, base asI have been to you, I 
pray you—with all my soul I pray you, not to leave 
me! I hope I shall be able to buy her off. Do 
not hate and loathe me, Milly !—Do not forsake 
me !—Be mine still !’’ 

He wept and knelt—wept as Esau might have 
wept when he had sold his birthright, as the bur- 
dened heart has ever wept from Esau’s days to 
these. 

Milly wept too, but she answered, firmly— 

** I will not tell you that I hate you ; I will give 
you no Teproach to add to what your own con- 
science must feel: I will pray to God to forgive 
you, but stay with you I will not. I am disgraced 
and wretched, but I will not be guilty. She is 
your wife : Iam a poor, deceived, unhappy woman, 
who must spend the rest of her sad days hidden 
and alone. Go, and tell her that I yield to her 
her rights.”’ 

He prayed yet more earnestly, but it was vain ; 
then, with a curse upon himself, a curse upon the 





woman whose chains were thrown around him— 
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ay, and in the agony of that moment, a curse upon 
Mil too, he left hs room. : sai 


illy rang, and ordered wine and biscuits : they 


came. She helped herself. ‘Then she opened her 
desk, and burnt some letters. Next she took from 
it such money as it contained —£45 within a few 
shillings : it had been recently paid in upon several 
bills. She paused. ‘I would fain leave it,”’ she 
murmured, ** but it is the means of life ; 1 musé 
take it.”’ Again she paused ; ‘‘ —The means of 
life to myself and to my unborn child—I must take 
it.” She placed the purse in her pocket. Next 
she collected together several ornaments which had 
been given to her before her marriage. ‘ These,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ with the money, will save me from star- 
vation till my baby ’s born and grown a little, and 
I can get my own livelihood.”” She took from her 
drawers such two or three articles of wearing ap- 
parel as she could make into a small bundle. She 
opened that drawer in which she kept the little 
garments which she had prepared for her expected 
infant. She shook her head mournfully, and shut 
it, taking nothing from it, ‘* He shall see that 
left,’ thought she, ‘* as I showed it him last night.”’ 
She then sealed up her keys, and directing the 
packet which contained them to Mr. P——, laid it 
on the table, put on her bonnet and cloak, and went 
quietly down stairs. 

How she dreaded to meet a servant on the way, 
or a messenger, or a visitor!—but, most of all, 
how she dreaded to meet her husband! She met 
no one. She passed softly through the door and 
closed it softly after her, and spoke no farewell, 
and gave no second look. She strove to quiet her 
throbbing heart, and to still her maddening 
thoughts. She passed hurriedly up the street, her 
head unturned, her eye upon the pavement, lest 
she should meet the salatetion of any of the friends 
of her past happy days, or catch the glance of any 
human eye ; and though her downcast look saw 
no one, she fancied every gaze was turned upon 
her, and, under the suppositious scrutiny, she al- 
most screamed. At that moment she was very 
near to madness. 

At the first turning she shot off into a bye-street, 
and following the lanes and alleys to which it led, 
she reached the suburbs of the town. She con- 
tinued her course upon the highroad for half a mile 
farther, and then a return post-chaise bound for the 
town of C , twelve miles distant, overtook her. 

She glanced round, and observing no person 
within sight, she beckoned the post-boy, and en- 
gaged him to carry her thither. Then, hidden 
behind the screen of those wooden walls, she wept 
—tbitterly, bitterly she wept. 

At length a beggar on the road brought back her 
courage. The post-boy had stopped to water his 
horses, and a poor woman—herself blue with cold, 
and hunger, and sorrow, with a child strapped upon 
her back, another hanging at her breast, and a third 
shivering at her side—came up to the chaise-door, 
and told her sad tale. Her husband had forsaken 
her ; she had no home, no hope, no friends ; “‘ and 
that I’ve brought these children into the world to 
share my misery with me,”’ said she, “ that makes 
it harder still to bear.’’ 

Milly gave her half a crown; (such a benefac- 
tion the poor object had not received for many a 
day,) never before had she felt such an earnest, 
thrilling sympathy with sorrow. ‘‘ God help you,” 
she said, ‘‘and help me too! Let me tell you, 
poor soul—for it may solace you to know—that 





carry under them as deep a heart's grief as 


ours. 

7 Milly’s thoughts had been drawn from herself— 
that did her service ; and when they fell back again 
to her own case, she felt that there were some 
sharers of her nature visited with sorrows even 
deeper than her own, and something like a sense 
of mitigation stole into her heart. 

As it was her object to secure concealment, she 
left the chaise before it reached the inn for which 
it was bound, and made her own way to another. 
There she learned that acoach taking the direction 
of Wales would pass at nine in the evening. By 
this she took her place to one of the towns of the 
principality where she arrived at two in the morning. 

A boots was still up at the inn at which the 
coach stopped. He showed her into a parlor where 
she might remain till morning, and left her with a 
flickering light. She threw herself upon a sofa, 
and tried to sleep. It was vain. Sleep courts 
the happy and flies from sorrow. A short, uneasy 
doze was all she could procure. As she roused 
herself from that for a moment, she hoped she 
dreamed! The events, so dark, so new, so rapid, 
—could they be the sleeping creation of the braint 
Oh, that it had been so! ‘* But it is real,’’ she 
exclaimed—“ it is real, and this is I, late the 
happy, happy wife, but now disgraced and wretch- 
ed!’’ She pressed her face violently against the 
hard frame of the sofa, as if from the rude contact 
she hoped to draw relief for her sad soul ; and thus, 
ill in body and afflicted in spirit, she waited for the 
day, ‘I shall die, perhaps,’’ she thought, ‘* for 
I feel very, very ill; and if I may find mercy from 
my God, how I could wish to be taken now! but 
if 1 live, I will live a Christian, not a rebel.” Then 
she put up a fervent prayer to Him who had sent 
upon her this sorrow, to give her strength to bear 
it with fortitude and submission. 

When the soul by real prayer comes into con- 
tact with her God, she must grow calm. In that 
awful presence she dare not chafe and storm. As 
Milly long remained upon her knees, the wild mad- 
ness of her spirit received a check, and she already 
felt something of the submission for which she 
craved. 

Hers was not the idle, ostentatious prayer of the 
hypocrite ; it was the very language of her inmost 
soul, and her conduct was the tally of her prayer. 
From that time forward she exercised the patience 
and the fortitude for which she asked. 

At eight she rang for breakfast; then asked to 
see the landlady. That worthy made no hurry to 
attend hercall. The young person come in by the 
night-coach could wait her leisure. The leisure 
came at length, and a pertly dame with a harsh 
face entered her parlor. 

‘* Pardon me for disturbing you!” said Milly. 
“‘T wish to ask for information which you may 
better afford me than your servant.” 

A stern look, and *‘ Oh, indeed !’’ were all the 
answer. 

Milly went on— 

- y ota to pass a few months, perhaps longer, 
in this neighborhood, and to find some respectable 
farm-house where I may be received. Can you 
recommend me to one?”’ 

The hostess glanced at Milly. ‘‘ I comprehend 
the case,’’ thought she. Milly writhed under the 
glance, but remained silent. 
“7 am acquainted with the people at a decent 
farm two miles off,’’ said she; ‘* but whether 





there are people covered with decent clothes who 


they ’d be willing——"’ She stopped abruptly. 
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MILLY L——. 


‘*T will try,”’ said Milly. ‘‘ Perhaps you might 
be good enough to give me a few written words to 
say you sent me to the house, and I shall be glad 
to take a gig or light cart and go directly?” 

The landlady hesitated. 

“ Wey you see, miss—hem——”’ 

Milly blushed. How the “‘ miss’ wounded her 
ear! Her eyes swam in tears. ‘ Fortitude, 
fortitude !"’ she said within herself. The other 
went on— 

** Why, you see, miss, I can write a few words 
to say that being that a lady was asking me after 
lodgings, I told her that they had time past let 
them there; but being that Mrs. Jones is a very 
respectable woman, and she’s acquent with me 

‘going twelve year and more, I’m bound to say 
that I know nothing of the case.”’ 

** That is all I ask,’’ said Milly. 

“Then that’s what Ill do,’’ said the host- 
ess. 
So the light cart was prepared, and, an hour 
later, Milly found herself at the door of a very 
neat but small farm-house, the bearer of a note 

addressed to ‘* Mrs. Jones of Llandyvy Farm.” 

To Mrs. Jones she was fain to tell her tale; it 
was her only hope of procuring admittance into a 
house of respectability and virtue. She, however, 
gave only her Christian name, and concealed the 
name and residence of her betrayer. 

Her tale met credit. She paid a month in 
advance, promised to do so constantly, and at once 
took up her quarters at Llandyvy Farm. From 
thence she wrote to her sister and her aunt, telling 
them of her heavy grief. Her aunt’s reply—mis- 
spelt and blotted, but legible—to Milly was the 
following :— 


** My Poor, dere Child—Wy did you go anny 


wares but To me! Did you think my Hart wood 
grow Kold to you because your lot grow Dark?! 
You can Do no beter now than give up your 
Lodgings, and cam as Kwick as may bee to your 
Poor old Ant’s home, and she'll do her best to 
cumfut ye. Kepe up yur spirats, my girl; there’s 
trubbles in life to all, moor than’s beknownst to 
you nor me: it’s Likewise shure to have trabbles 

ich it Is to drore breth. Now It hurts me to 
think that Evver I stad betwickst you and John, 
but it hurts me most ‘lo think that you did n’t stay 
with me and keep clere of em all,—John as was 
so poor, and him as pruves such avillun. But 
com home, luv, and we ll do the best we can, and 
ye may be a’most like a mery maiden agen. I 
am your affectionate Ant, and a’most belike yr. 


Mother 
; Martrua L—. 


«PS. John’s back from America; he came 
back 3 week gone, findin’ it not so easy to make 
way there as folk talk.’ 


Her sister’s letter, a day Jater, enclosed the cer- 
tificate of her marriage, which she had already 
procured, and ran thus :— 


**My dear Milly—What a shocking tale you 
tell, and how dreadfully you have been treated! I 
cannot tell whether I am most sorry for you, or 
angry against him. 

** Now you must clear your honor and the 
honor of your family, and have your revenge upon 
him all in one. Take your fill of revenge upon 
the villain, it will be your best cure in your 
sorrow. 

** You must begin the prosecution directly, and 
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I will find you funds; and, instead of hiding your 
head in Wales, you cannot do better than go direct 
to aunt, who will be very glad to have you back 
again. As soon as I hear that you are safe with 
her, I shall come and see you, and bring a “gg 
with me, who will direct us how to proceed. But 
keep up your heart, poor child; and never sink to 
the earth because a bad man has wronged you!”’ 


Milly’s replies were the following :— 


‘* My dear, good Aunt— Your kind letter touches 
me very much, and you may be sure how glad I 
should be to see you; but | can never show my 
face in that village more. I could not even if 
John were not there. My spirit is broken, and I 
shall never look up again. Be secret about my 
sorrow, and never think to reproach yourself for 
the past. I am your very attached and grateful 
niece, 

**Mitty L——.” 


** My dear Sister—You are very good to be 
sorry for me, and to offer me money for the pur- 
that you say. But I cannot prosecute him. 
have called him my husband, and he is father to 
the child that I shall bear. Neither can I go back 
to my aunt. I shall never show my head again. 
1 hope your honor will not suffer for my misfor- 
tunes. Wishing you happiness that I shall never 

know again, I am your affectionate sister, 

* Miry L——.”’ 


When Milly’s aunt found that her niece could 
not be induced to return to her, she began to make 
up her little matters to go and end her days in 
Wales. But the thought of the poor girl, and of 
her departed brother’s fondness for his child, were 
too much. “It’s enough to call him from his 
grave,”’ she would say. It was enough to send 
her to hers. The blood mounted to her head, 
apoplexy ensued, and she died within twelve hours 
of the attack. 

When the sister found that Milly declined to 
prosecute, she wrote again to say, that it was due 
to herself and to her family to take that course, 
and that, unless she would consent to do so, she 
must not expect to be longer acknowledged or 
further helped by her, (Mary,) for that she would 
be held a disgraced and guilty woman, unless, b 
the verdict of a fair trial, she proved herself to 
have been an innocent victim to the villany of 
another. 

Milly could not bring herself to prosecute. Had 
she any lingering affection to the man who had 
betrayed and ruined her? That was never told. 
But already the mother spoke within her soul, and 
she had all the sensitive delicacy of a shrinking 
woman. She could not come into open court ; 
she could not fix that dreadful charge upon the 
man whom she had once called husband; she 
could net publicly brand her unborn child a bas- 
tard. ‘* Let me live hidden and alone,”’ she said, 
‘‘and seek to win my way to heaven.’’ She 
resolutely and decidedly declined to act upon her 
sister’s requisition. 

Mary kept her word, and renounced her. 

In one short month, Milly had lost husband, 
aunt, and sister—had fallen from affluence to 
poverty—from a condition where she was held in 
honor, to one in which she lived by sufferance and 
blushed to show her face. ‘‘ Such may be, such 
are to some, the chances and changes of this 
mortal life !”’ 

But the fortitude, resignation, and patient en- 
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durance of that sorrow-stricken woman, surely 
they will find reward in heaven! Perhaps, in the 
eyes of the Searcher of hearts, the Judge of virtue, 
illy never had stood so high. 
ear four months rolled away, and her child 
was born. Then once again she knew a troubled, 
saddened pleasure—yes, even under her circum- 
stances, she found a joy in maternity! Was that 
last solace also to be abridged? Yes, so it must 
be. She must quit her child; her purse was 
growing low. She must seek the meafis to main- 
tain herself and him. She heard of a lady at 


Ll. 
some distance who was inquiring for a maid. She 
offered herself, told her affecting tale, produced the 
certificate of her marriage,.and was accepted. 
Under that lady’s kind protection, and cheered 
by her true sympathy, the poor blighted Milly 
still lives. 
Her son is provided for: she sees him twice in 
every year. She is resigned and cheerful, and, in 
her little way, a benefactress to the poor around. 


Many a cottage sufferer pours blessings upon 
Milly L—~. 





THE ‘ OLD PLAYER.” 
IMITATED FROM ANASTASIUS GRUN.—BY A. LODGE. 


Atort the rustling curtain flew, 

That gave the mimic scene to view ; 
How gaudy was the suit he wore ! 

His cheeks with red how plaster’d o’er! 


Poor veteran ! that in life’s late day, 
With tottering step, and locks of gray, 
Essay’st each trick of antic glee, 

Oh! my heart bleeds at sight of thee. 


A laugh thy triumph! and so near 
The closing act, and humble bier ; 

This thy ambition? this thy pride? 
Far better thou had'st earlier died! 


Though memory long has own’d decay, 
And dim the intellectual ray, 

Thou toil’st, from many an idle page, 
To cram the feeble brain of age. 


And stiff the old man’s arms have grown, 
And scarce his folded hands alone 

Half raised in whisper’d prayer they, see, 
To bless the grandchild at his knee. 


But here—’t is action lends a zest 

To the dull, pointless, hackneyed jest ; 
He saws the air ’mid welcome loud 
Of laughter from the barren crowd. 


A tear creeps down his cheek—with pain 
His limbs the wasted form sustain ; 
Ay—weep! no thought thy tears are worth, 
So the pit shakes with boist’rous mirth. 


And now the bustling scene is o'er, 

The weary actor struts no more ; 

And hark, ‘‘ The old man needed rest,”’ 
They. cry ; ‘‘ the arm-chair suits him best.’’ 


His lips have moved with mutter’d sound— 
A pause—and still the taunt goes round ; 
**Oh! quite worn out—’t is doting age, 
Why lags the driveller on the stage !”’ 


Again the halting speech he tries, 
But words the faltering tongue denies, 
Scarce heard the low unmeaning tone, 
Then silent—as tho’ life were flown. 


The curtain falls, and rings the bell, 
They know not ’tis the player’s knell ; 
Nor deem their noise and echoing ery 
The dirge that speeds a soul on high! 


Dead in his chair the old man lay, 
His color had not pass’d away ;— 
Clay-cold, the ruddy cheeks declare 
What hideous mockery lingers there ! 


Yes! there the counterfeited hue 
Unfolds with moral truth to view, 
How false—as every mimic part— 
His life—his labors—and his art ! 


The canvass-wood devoid of shade, 
Above, no plaintive rustling made ; 
That moon, that ne'er its orb has fill’d, 
No pitying, dewy tears distill’d. 


The troop stood round—and all the past 
In one brief comment speaks at Jast : 

** Well, he has won the hero’s name, 
He died upon his field of fame.”’ 


A girl with timid grace draws near, 
And like the Muse to sorrow dear, 
Amid the silvery tresses lays 

The torn stage-wreath of paper bays! 


I saw two men the bier sustain ;— 

Two bearers all the funeral train ! 

They left him in his narrow bed, 

No smile was seen—no tear was shed ! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Manna.—A remarkable phenomenon is an- 
nounced by the gazettes of Constantinople, which 
all agree in the report—i. e.—that in Asia Minor, 
in the district of Jenischehir and those of Siwrihis- 
sar, Eski Schehir and Seicli Gazi, manna has fallen 
from heaven. The Courrier of Constantinople 
contains this notice :—‘* Letters from Jenischewir 
inform us that, for some time back, manna has 
been falling from heaven, and has supplied the in- 
habitants with nourishment. They grind it to flour 
and bake it in the same way as bread, nor is it in- 
ferior to what we usually eat.’’ 

The Journal de Constantinople says :—‘* The 
same phenomenon which was observed at Ban in 
1841 is now repeated in the district of Jenischehir, 
with similar and no less extraordinary cireum- 
stances. It appears, from the testimony of persons 
of all modes of religious faith, that after a season 
of partial famine the same marvel that happened in 
behalf of the people of Israel has oceurred again. 
A shower has fallen from heaven of substances 
about the size of hail-stones, not unlike the tear- 
fourm manna, and pleasant to the taste. It fell in 
such quantity as to lie three or four inches thick on 
the ground, and served the people as food for many 








days.”"—N. Y. Tribune, from the Schnellpost. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ZSCHOKKE. 


A rew snatches which have been published in 
this journal from time to time, together with an 
abridgment of the diary of a poor Wiltshire vicar, 
issued in our ** Miscellany of Useful and Entertain- 
ing Tracts,’’ have rendered the name of Zschokke 
not unfamiliar to our readers. Noone who has fallen 
in with any of his writings, but must desire to 
know something of the man ; and, fortunately, the 
spirited proprietors of the Foreign Library place 
means at our disposal to present an outline of the 
life of one of the most interesting characters of the 
present age.* 

A variety of circumstances renders this, with 
scarcely any exception, one of the best autobiog- 
raphies ever published. The author kept a diary 
regularly from twelve years of age, noting down 
events at the time they occurred to him with all 
the vigorous earnestness of youth. The work was 
not, however, prepared for the press until he had 
reached the advanced age of seventy. Thus the 
exuberance of immatured enthusiasm is toned 
down by the sober experience of age. From ane- 
giected orphan, Zschokke had meanwhile been a 
teacher, lecturer, dramatist, poet, historian, trav- 
eller, diplomatist, stadtholder, newspaper editor, 
popular instructor, and, added to all these charac- 
ters, always a reformer and philosopher. 

Heinrich Zschokke was born in the year 1770 
at Magdeburg, in Lower Saxony. His father--a 
clothmaker and oberaltester, or deacon of his guild 
—was his only guardian, for his mother died seven 
weeks after his birth, ‘I, his youngest child,’ 
says the writer, ‘‘ became, like most Benjamins, 
the darling of my father’s heart;’’ whilst the 
young favorite looked up to his father as ‘‘ the 
chief and king of his childish world.’’ The rule 
he was subjected to was extremely indulgent, and 
the young adventurer soon made himself an adept 
in all manner of gymnastic exercises and boyish 
games, before he acquired any useful accomplish- 
ments. At the age of nine, however, his play-days 
were interrupted by the death of his father, and he 
was entrusted to the care of an elder brother. 
This new protector tried to turn the young harum- 
scarum into a gentleman. Tailor and hairdresser 
were set to work upon him; but the fine clothes 
and his brother's regulations deprived him of his 
ragged street companions and their rough pas- 
times ; and being much confined at home, he took 
a ae dislike to the well polished floors and 
gilded panels of his fine brother’s fine house. 
When sent to school, the wayward pupil ne- 
glected accidence and grammar for the more fas- 
cinating study of the Arabian Nights and the Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. The latter took 
such a firm hold on his imagination, that he reso- 
lutely determined to shipwreck himself some day 
on a beautiful desert island, but to prepare himself 
better beforehand than did the unfortunate Robin- 
son Crusoe. 

Such was young Zschokke’s waywardness, that 
his friends considered him a wrong-headed fellow, 
who would never come to any good; as an un- 
taught, idle, untidy little vagabond, given to 
laughing and crying at improper times and places ; 
now credulous even to silliness, now mistrustful 
to his own detriment ; sometimes obstinate, some- 

* Autobiography of Heinrich Zschokke, forming the 
oe pet of the Foreign Library. London: Chapman & 


Reprinted in Wiley & Putnam’s Library of 
Choice Reading. 
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times foolishly docile. Beneath all these failings, 
however, there ran a copious stream of pressed 
affection. He was coldly and carelessly treated, 
thrust about from one member of his family to 
another as a useless incumbrance, and forced into 
a kind of antagonism with them, or thrown back 
upon his own impulses. ‘* I was obliged to ac- 
custom myself to my solitary condition, and to 
seek my best enjoyment in the delusions of imag- 
ination. Thus forsaken by all, I first began 
clearly to understand that I was an orphan, sup- 
ported indeed by the interest of my paternal inher- 
itance, but the most useless and superfluous being 
upon earth. This estranged mankind from me, 
and me from mankind: I was alone in the world. 
The consciousness of my separation from others 
only increased and embittered my intense longing 
for sympathy and affection. Without jealousy, 
yet not without a certain secret bitterness of feeling, 
have I often stood by when one of my companions 
enjoyed the praises and smiles of a father, or the 
embraces and kisses of a mother. Me no one 
pressed to his bosom ; my tears were dried by no 
loving hand; and every reproach, which to other 
children is sweetened by the consciousness of their 
parents’ affection, fell upon me with unmingled 
bitterness. Now first the death of my father be- 
came to me a quite infinite loss. I eagerly en- 
deavored to recall to my memory his slightest 
actions, his most insignificant words and looks. I 
longed to die, and be with him once more. Often 
I left my bed at night, and lay weeping on my 
knees, imploring my father to appear to me at 
least once again. ‘Then I waited with breathless 
awe, and gazed around to see his spirit ; and when 
no spirit came, I returned sobbing inconsolably 
to my bed, while I murmured reproachfully, 
‘Thou, too, best darling father, dost not care 
about me any longer!’ ”’ 

No one can peruse the account given of the 
sorrows of orphanhood without being affected by 
it; and at the same time acknowledging it to be 
a faithful record of the sorrows of an abused and 
parentless child. 

Amidst. all his eccentricities, he possessed an 
unusual aptitude for learning, as the way in which 
he acquired the rudiments of Latin will show. At 
a school to which he was sent, the only pupil who 
studied that language was the pedagogue’s favor- 
ite. ** Whenever there was anything to be seen in 
the streets—rope dancers, soldiers, puppet-shows, 
dancing bears or monkeys—this favorite alone was 
invariably allowed to leave the school-room, on 
asking permission in Latin. I, who had not yet 
got beyond the catechism, could not resist this 
powerful attraction, and resolved to become mas- 
ter of the magic spell. Its little possessor in vain. 
represented to me the length and difficulty of the 
way, through an endless wilderness of declensions, 
adjectives, pronouns, and conjugations. Undaunt- 
ed, I traversed the hard and thorny path from 
Mensa to Audio, and, at the first opportunity, not 
without fear and trembling, I stammered out my 
conjuring formula. The school-master, amazed at 
my sudden learning, examined me incredulously 
in various ways ; at length, satisfied of my acqui- 
sition, he praised my perseverance, prophesying 
that something might be made of me, and formally 
declared me his second Lateiner, with all rights 
and privileges thereunto appertaining.”’ 

Like the greater number of youths of his tem- 
perament, Zschokke was passionately fond of read- 
ing, and of acquiring knowledge ; but as he chose 

















































































































to arrive at it by more erratic paths than are beat- 
en out for the schools, he went to live with an old 
rector, who was, moreover, a hack-author. This 
prolifie writer gave him, besides plenty of employ- 
ment in transcribing and translating, unrestrained 
access to his large and varied library. Into the 
sweets of this treasure Zschokke dipped during 
several years, till, at the age of seventeen, he 

anted to ‘‘see the world.’’ But where to go? 

é conned over a map to fix his ¢hoice ; and 
after a little consideration, determined to choose 
Schwerin, in Mecklenburg, for no other reason 
than because a former schoolfellow had settled 
there as a court actor. He suddenly conceived a 
passion for the stage, packed up his little prop- 
erty, and without more ado set off. It was on a 
cold, foggy, but snowless morning, the 22d of 
January, 1788, that the young adventurer gaily 
approached the frontiers of the old Obotritenland, 
and with a light free heart, like a bird escaped 
from its cage, followed the impulses of youthful 
activity, and wandered freely over hill and dale. 
His native city, with its heavy girdle of walls and 
moats, and its towering spires and gables, grew 
smaller and smaller, and vanished in the gray 
mist far behind him. Unknown landscapes, un- 
known villages, trees, and cottages, all silvered 
over with morning rime, rose one after another out 
of the misty air before him. He sang, he danced, 
he shouted with joy ; he longed to embrace every 
peasant that he met. Voices of sweet prophecy 
made the air ring wildly around him. He was 
not superstitious ; but there are times when wiser 
men than he have dreamt of intercourse with fu- 
‘ture events and unseen powers. 

“The pleasantest of my omens,” says he, 
*** occurred on the second day of my Hegira. As 
inight drew on, I stopped at an inn in the village 
-of Grabow. As I entered the parlor, darkened by 
the evening twilight, I was suddenly wrapt in an 
unexpected embrace, and pressed to a warm female 
‘heart; while, amid showers of kisses and tears, 
I heard these words—‘Oh, my child, my dear 


child!’ Although I knew, of course, that this 


greeting was not for me, yet the motherly embrace 
seemed to me the herald of better days, the beauti- 
ful weleome to a newer, warmer world. Let my 
reader put himself in my place, and imagine the 
feelings of a poor young orphan, who had never 
‘been folded to one loving heart since his father’s 


-death, and to whom, for ten long melancholy 


years, caresses and tender words had been utterly 
unknown! A sweet trembling passed over me, as 
I felt myself folded in that warm embrace. The 
illusion vanished when lighted candles were 
brought into the room. The modest hostess 
started from me in some consternation; then, 
looking at me with smiling embarrassment, she 
told me that my age and height exactly corre- 
sponded to those of her son, whom she expected 
home that night from a distant school. As her 
son did not arrive that night, she tended and 
served me with a loving cordiality, as if to make 
amends to herself for the disappointment of her 
-son’s absence. The dainties which she had pre- 
pared for him with her own hands she now be- 
stowed upon me, and my healthy boyish appetite 
did ample justice to their merits. Nor did her 
kindness end here. She packed up a supply of 
‘dainty provisions for me the next day, procured 
(me a place in a diligence to Schwerin, wrapt me 
‘up carefully against frost and rain, and dismissed 
‘me with tender admonitions and motherly fare- 
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wells. She refused to impoverish my scanty 
purse by taking any payment for my night’s lodg- 
ing, bat she did not refuse a grateful kiss, which 
at porns, © sees upon her cheek. Yet all 
this kin was bestowed not on me, but on 
the image of her absent son. Such is a mother’s 
heart !”’ 

His friend at Schwerin received him coldly, and 
laughed at his projects; but a third person who 
was present at the interview followed him out of 
the house as he left it disappointed and hopeless, 
and did him the kindness to introduce him to a_ 
printer, partly as tutor, and partly as literary 
assistant. ith this person he was extremely 
happy; but the restless spirit of change, after a 
time, overcame him. 

Zschokke left all his happiness at Schwerin, to 
carry out his still existing dramatic predilections ; 
for, becoming acquainted with the manager of a 
theatre—a decayed nobleman—he joined his corps, 
which was bound for Prenzlau, on the Uckermark. 
Here his duties were sufficiently varied. He 
‘* curtailed the trains of heroic tragedies ; altered 
old-fashioned comedies to suit modern taste ; mu- 
tilated and patched all sorts of pieces to suit the 
wants of the company ; wrote, on my own account, 
a few raw-head and bloody-bone pieces ; rhymed 
prologues and epilogues, and corresponded with 
the most worshipful magistrates and grandees of 
various small towns, exhorting them to ennoble the 
taste of their respective smal] publics, by liberal 
encouragement of our legitimate drama.’’ When 
tired of the vagrant life and miscellaneous employ- 
ments of a dramatic author, Zschokke determined 
to enter a university, for which he had never 
ceased to qualify himself. That which he chose 
was at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He wrote home 
for some of his patrimonial funds, much to the sur- 

rise of his guardians at Magdeburg, who had 
eset nothing of him for ro pens and it was sup- 
posed that he had perished somehow or other 
during his vagabondizing. The requisite cash 
was, however, remitted. The biographer’s de- 
scription of his matriculation is highly characteris- 
tic. ‘As the ‘ Rector Magnificus’ of the high- 
school at Frankfort, the venerable Professor Hau- 
sen, was about to inscribe my name in the list of 
academical citizens, he asked, ‘ What do you wish 
to study?’ Icould not tell, and replied, ‘ Allow 
me to keep for a while my freedom of choice 
among the nine muses." He looked at me in 
amazement, and said, ‘ You must belong to one 
of the faculties, and can take only one of the nine 
sisters for your lawful spouse. ‘That does not hin- 
der you from flirting a little with each as you go 
by.’ I stood irresolute for a few moments ; for I 
only desired to gather together at this. public 
market-place of the sciences a miscellaneous 
treasure of learning, for use or ornament, and still 
more to rid myself, once for all, of my religious 
doubts. I at length threw the handkerchief to 
theology, and thought with satisfaction of the 
approval this choice would meet with from my 
pious relatives at Magdeburg.” 

Here Zschokke made up for lost time, and, 
abstracting himself from the companionship and 
vagaries of the Burschen, employed his whole time 
in reading. He had scarcely studied a year, when 
he was called on to make a funeral oration over a 
deceased class-fellow. This he did with so much 
effect that he suddenly became the pet of the pro- 
fessors, and the friend and confidant of all the 





Frankfort sons of the muses. 
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Soon after, he wrote a melodrama called Abel- 
lino, *‘ which soon flew on the wings of the press 
into almost all the theatres of Germany. It pro- 
cured for the beardless author, among other honors, 
a formal imvitation from a company of merchants 
near Stettin, to witness, as their guest, the tri- 
umphant representation of the piece. My modesty 
pes hardly have resisted so tempting a harvest 
of laurels, had not a inost untimely deficit in my 
finances—deficits are apt to be untimely—com- 
pelled me to shun the trifling but unavoidable ex- 

nses of the journey.”” This was no affectation 
of modest self-denial. Zschokke expresses, a few 
pages further on, but little respect for the taste of 
a public which could so highly applaud his 
‘* schoolboy melodrama. And although,’’ he adds, 
“the love of fame had always appeared to me 
scarcely less contemptible than the love of money, 
literary celebrity had never appeared so thoroughly 
despicable in my eyes as now, when I learnt who 
could obtain it, and for what.’’ Surely this is a 
rare instance of an author criticising himself and 
his muse so severely. But he wished, and deter- 
mined, to rest his fame upon higher things. 

After a visit home—where he was received with 
enthusiasm by the very relations who had previ- 
ously driven him away by their unsympathizing 
coldness towards him—he was, on his return to 
Frankfort, dubbed doctor, and became a tutor and 
extra-academical lecturer. His classes were always 
full, and his fame was much increased during the 
three and a half years he was thus employed, 
when he aspired to become a ‘ professor extra- 
ordinary ;’’ but his political principles stood in his 
way, and the government refused him the office. 
Disgusted with this, his old travelling desires re- 
turned, and one morning in May, 1795, he mounted 
the stage on his way to Switzerland. 

At Zurich, Zschokke made the acquaintance of 
the patriot Paul Usteri, Henry Pestalozzi the cele- 
brated and pure-minded educational reformer, and 
Nageli, the inventor of the system of national 
singing which has been so successfully followed 
by Wilhelm and Mainzer. Paris was his next 
destination, and he entered France while the effects 
of the terrible revolution were still visible. ‘‘ Is 
this la belle France?” | involuntarily exclaimed. 
Oelsner [his companion] smiled, and replied, ‘‘ La 
belle France means Paris; that is, the mansion, 
of which the whole country, from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, is but the courtyard, with the barns 
- outhouses ;’’ and this is true of France to this 

ay. 

Paris had few charms for the practical philoso- 
pher, and he soon left it to see Rome, proceeding 
on his journey by way of Switzerland, a country 
with which he was already in some degree ac- 
quainted, 

He arrived in the latter part of the year 1796. 
While at Berne, he was unexpectedly attacked by 
fever, which confined him three months, and left 
him in a feeble state of bodily health. On his 
recovery, he made a pedestrian journey to Chur, a 
pretty town, the capital of the Grisons. Before 
setting out, he sent on his baggage from Berne, 
but on getting to Chur, found he had arrived be- 
fore it, and was consequently obliged to wait its 
appearance. This trifling event proved to be the 
turning-point of his history. To pass away the 
time, he called on the only two men of eminence 
belonging to Chur whose names he knew. These 
were the poet Salis-Seewis and Director Nesse- 
mann, conductor of an educational institution, 
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which had once attained great celebrity, but a 
peared to be now verging towards its decline. if 
was situated at the castle of Reichenau, and con- 
tained now only fifteen scholars. Nesemann was 
the head master, but the owner of the whole was 
the head of the republic of the Grisons, the Presi- 
dent Baptista von Tscharner. This was not the 
first time that Reichenau had received and given 
shelter to a wandering gentleman and scholar. It 
was here that, towards the end of October, 1793, a 
certain young Monsieur Chabas of Languedoc 
arrived, weary and penniless, with all his worldly 
goods upon his back, and presently threw himself 
for refuge on Tscharner and Nesemann, by im- 
ploring their protection—a boon instantly con- 
ceded. This humble stranger, who resided for 
some time as a teacher in the establishment, is 
now, as we all know, Louis Philippe, king of the 
French. 

Zschokke was, after a few days, asked to take 
the sole management and direction of the declining 
school; and he accepted it. ‘‘ Thus were my 
wanderings, by a very agreeable and unexpected 
oceurrence, brought to a sudden termination. The 
delay of a lazy courier had changed the course of 
my life. Farewell now, Florence and Rome, 
palette and brush! A schoolmaster’s vocation 
was now to be my sphere of action, and no fairer 
or wider had I ever desired ; mine was a home in 
the rock fortress of the Alps, a more delightful 
one than I had ever dreamt of in the gardens of 
the Tuileries. The spacious castle, with its ad- 
jacent buildings, only two miles from Chur, was 
flanked by an extensive garden, against whose 
rocky terraces foamed the impetuous waters of the 
Rhine. On the opposite shores, bordered by green 
meadows and clumps of larches, the landscape 
opened into a beautiful wilderness, beyond which 
the mighty Alps rose range after range, peak into 
peak melting away in blue distance, round the 
snow-capped summit of St. Gothard.’’ The es- 
tablishment revived and flourished. ‘* Yet,’’ says 
Zschokke, lamenting the deficiency of a merely 
classical education, ‘‘ with secret shame I soon 
discovered my ignorance of much which it most 
behoved me to know; of matters which all chil- 
dren inquire after, and concerning which, when a 
boy, I had myself vainly endeavored to obtain 
information. i understood neither the stones 
under my feet, nor the stars over my head, nor 
the commonest flower that blossomed in forest or 
meadow. In this I was probably in the same pre- 
dicament with most of our pedagoguish hirelings, 
who, in spite of all their Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
and Sanscrit, are unable even to name the objects 
that lie around them in daily life. They study 
everything except the-realities which lie at their 
feet. In these branches of learning, I and my 
adopted children became, therefore, fellow-pupils ; 
and the innumerable universe was our schoolroom. 
It was now that I first discovered how much more 
a teacher may learn of children, than children can 
of a teacher.’’ The English reader will remem- 
ber Wordsworth’s lines— 


** Dear little boy, my heart 
For other lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach a hundredth part 
Of what from thee I Jearn.”’ 


Zschokke set about conquering his deficiencies by 
studying natural history where it ought to be 
studied—in the fields and forests. On one occa- 
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sion, his ardent pursuit of this sort of knowledge 
saved his life. 

The French army having overrun Switzerland, 
revolutionary troubles followed, and Zschokke, 
taking part with the patriots, was obliged to dis- 
miss his school, and ve himself closely confined 
to his castle. One day he had the imprudence to 
visit a friend, Professor Bartels, who lived oppo- 
site the city of Chur, at the foot of Mount Calanda. 
‘* T spent a delightful afternoon with him, in com- 
pany with the beautiful Baroness Salis-Halden- 
stein, and some young friends of hers. We sang, 

layed, conversed, and told stories, until the even- 
ing began to close in. They then all accompanied 
me back as far as a hill, commanding a glorious 
prospect of the valley and the river, where we sat 
down and ate some fruit together before parting. 
The last glimmer of day had departed when I 
reached Reichenau ; for, on my return, I had wan- 
dered far out of my way, into various sequestered. 
byways and forest nooks, in search of the summer 
offspring of the woodland Flora. In the courtyard 
of re own house, I found the whole population of 
Reichenau assembled together. They rushed to- 
wards me with shouts of joy, and, surrounding me, 
besieged me with a hundred questions as to ‘ how 
I had escaped the murderers?’ A messenger 
from Haldenstein had brought to Reichenau the 
most alarming intelligence. A letter from Bartels 
was now handed to me, which contained a few 
hasty and tremulous lines, as follows :—‘ If this 
messenger finds you safe and uninjured, send word 
directly, forGod’s sake. We are all in the great- 
est anxiety on your account. When, after leaving 
you, we were walking down the hill, a party of 
armed peasants met us, and asked with threaten- 
ing gestures after you. It is said that you are 
outlawed, and a price is set upon your head. In 
vain we adjured the rascals to give it up for to- 
day, and go back. They went off, on the way 
Me had gone, cursing and swearing at you. The 
adies screamed and implored, and the baroness 
nearly fainted. If you are still alive, fly the coun- 
try, and save yourself.’ My little favorites of the 
forest had, by drawing me far out of my direct 
way, saved me from my pursuers.’’ It was now 
quite time that Dr. Zschokke should speedily re- 
tire from his adopted country, which he lost no 
time in doing. He flew across the Rhine, and 
was informed that a price was set on his head; a 
portrait of which, together with his name, was 
affixed to the public gallows of Chur. His 
offences seem to have been, publishing a liberal 
history of the Grisons, and penning a patriotic 
address, previous to a sinall wih unsuccessful revo- 
Jutionary outbreak. 

Dr. Zschokke now threw himself wholly _ 

is 


ardently into the political strifes of the time. 
talents always aided the cause he espoused; and 
on the union of the Grisons with the Swiss repub- 
lie, he was taken into official favor, and appointed 
proconsul of the Unterwalden districts. Amidst 
the struggles and vicissitudes which befell Switzer- 


land, Zschokke’s prudence, benevolence, and 
energy, were of the utmost service ; and other im- 
portant offices were intrusted to him in succession, 
At the age of thirty-one he was appointed governor 
of Basle. 

The political part of his career we purposely 
pass over, as being uninteresting to our readers. 
All, however, find some interest in tracing the his- 
tory of a great man’s courtship. It began thus :— 
‘** One day, whilst 1 was riding through the streets 
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of Basle with my chasseurs, (citizens’ sons from the 
best families in the town,) I noticed a group of 
ladies at a window, who were pressing forward, 
curious perhaps to see the new young governor. 
He, on his part, was no Jess curious to see them ; 
and looking up, while returning their salutation, 
beheld a lovely youthful face, worthy to belong to 
those winged forms which hover round the Madon- 
nas of Raffaelle. Willingly, had etiquette per- 
mitted it, would I have made a halt under the win- 
dow—a proceeding which doubtless would have 
been just as agreeable to my warlike escort as to 
myself. As we rode on, the fair one was men- 
tioned among us; it was said she must be a 
stranger in Basle, and the pleasure of the moment, 
like many others, was forgotten.”’ 

Not long after this trifling event the governor 
resigned and retired into private life ; and it hap- 
pened that, at Aarau, he went to a concert, and 
there, as his eye ran over the parterre of assembled 
beauties, his attention was arrested by one half- 
opened rose—a flower of Eden. ‘* Who is she?’ 
he inquired of a neighbor. ‘‘ The daughter of the 
pastor of Kirchberg,’’ was the answer ; and a faint 
recollection came across his mind of a clergyman 
who had once visited him in Basle, and that the 
damsel was the same whose smiles had gone 
straight to his heart when they beamed from the 
window at Basle. Of course it immediately 
occurred to him as a most urgent aa return 
her father’s visit as soon as possible. The doctor 
did so, and repeated his calls; but merely as a 
good neighbor, once or twice a week, and re- 
solved, when there, to keep a strict watch on his 
behavior. He adhered to his resolution, and did 
not betray himself by word or look, more espe- 
cially when he perceived, even before the innocent 
creature herself, that Anna’s inclinations corre- 
sponded with his own. 

After a few more struggles, he determined that 
Anna, or no one, should be the companion of his 
life. The doctor was saved the trouble of asking 
the important question, by the intervention of no 
less an agency than that of—a thunderbolt! ‘* One 
evening, after a hot summer’s day, | was sitting at 
a table in my bedroom with a book before me, 
when suddenly the light of the candle was ex- 
tinguished, and in its place appeared a ball of fire, 
which darted down from the iron of the window- 
shutter, and remained visible for some seconds. It 
soon became evident that the lightning, attracted 
by the high metallic ornaments of the roof, had 
struck the building, rending not only the wainscot, 
bat even the thick wall of the castle, and shatter- 
ing the two windows, so that the floor and furni- 
ture were covered by splinters of glass. As for 
me, although the fiery visitant had left its marks 
on my neck and on my side, I neither felt any 
shock nor heard any very loud report, and, in fact, 
was so little disturbed, that I had leisure to 
observe with curiosity and admiration the splendor 
of the fire-bali. Cautiously feeling my way 
through the darkness that succeeded, 1 left the 
chamber ; but I believe my composure was rather 
to be ascribed to the rapidity of the phenomenon, 
than to any particular presence of mind. Fortu- 
nately, the house was not set on fire, but several 
persons were struck down in the hall. In the 
course of two hours, however, before the arrival 
of the surgeon whom I sent for from Aarau, I suc- 
ceeded in restoring them by the use of the means 
customary in such cases. It was neither the first 
nor the last time in my life that the lightning did 
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me the honor of avisit. This occurrence threw 
the family at the parsonage into far greater con- 
sternation than it had occasioned me, and in her 
agitation, Anna betrayed the secret that her life 
hung upon mine.’’ In a short while Anna became 
Mrs. Dr. Zschokke. ‘‘ From this time forward,”’ 
says the autobiographer, ‘‘ the stream of my life, 
which, near its source, had to force its way, foam- 
ing and struggling, over a rocky bed, flowed on in 
a calm and tranquil course. ere are no more 
striking adventures or wonderful vicissitudes, and 
I may therefore comprise the history of a long 
series of years in a very brief space. I was no 
longer a young man; and with the deep experi- 
ence of life, through which I had attained to man- 
hood, I had gained also a nobler and more exten- 
sive sphere of action.’’ He revived a publication, 
which he had started at the suggestion of Pesta- 
lozzi, soon after his exile from Chur, and which he 
quaintly called ‘*’The honest, truth-telling, and 
well-experienced Swiss Messenger, who relates, 
in his own plain-spoken way, all that goes on in 
our dear native country, and what the wise folks 
and the fools are doing all over the world.’’ This 
weekly messenger, once more set on foot, had a 
vast circulation, being read wherever German was 
spoken, and even in Italy, France, and America. 
It was revived in 1804, and went on prospering for 
thirty years. He also organized a ‘Social In- 
struction Society’ at Aarau, where he still 
resided, and assisted in forming other such institu- 
tions in various parts of Switzerland and Germany. 
Several sums of money which he had given up for 
lost since the revolution, including arrears of his 
income as stadtholder of Basle, were fortunately 
paid to him; and in 1814 he built a beautiful 
villa on the left bank of the Aar, on a sunny ele- 
vation at the foot of Mount Jura, and opposite to 
the town. In this residence, which he called 
Blumenhalde, Zschokke has resided ever since 
in happy retirement, surrounded by an estimable 
family. 

We must not conclude our notice of this most 
interesting of autobiographies without affording an 
account of a remarkable faculty Zschokke possess- 
es, and which he calls his ‘* inward sight.’’ “I 
am,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ almost afraid to speak of this, 
not because I am afraid to be thought superstitious, 
but that I may thereby strengthen such feelings 
in others. And yet it may be an addition to our 
stock of soul-experiences, and therefore I will con- 
fess! It has happened to me sometimes on my 
first meeting with strangers, as I listened silently 
to their discourse, that their former life, with many 
trifling circumstances therewith connected, or fre- 
quently some particular scene in that life, has 
passed quite involuntarily, and as it were dream- 
like, yet perfectly distinct, before me. During this 
time [ usually feel so entirely absorbed in the con- 
templation of the stranger life, that at last I no 
longer see clearly the face of the unknown, wherein 
I undesignedly read, nor distinctly hear the voices 
of the speakers, which before served in some meas- 
ure as a commentary to the text of their features. 
For a long time I held such visions as delusions of 
the faney, and the more so as they showed me even 
the dress and motions of the actors, rooms, furni- 
ture, and other accessories. By way of jest, I 
once, in a familiar family circle at Kirchberg, 
related the seeret history of a aes who had 
mn left the room and the house. I had never seen 

er before in my life ; people were astonished, and 
laughed, but were not to be persuaded that I did 





not previously know the relations of which I spoke; 
for what I had uttered was the /iteral truth: I on 
my part was not less astonished that my dream- 
pictures were confirmed by the reality. I became 
more attentive to the subject, and, when propriety 
admitted it, I would relate to those whose life 
thus passed before me the subject of my vision, 
that I might thereby obtain confirmation or refuta- 
tion of it. It was invariably ratified, not without 
consternation on their part.* I myself had less 
confidence than any one in this mental jugglery. 
So often as I revealed my visionary gifts to any 
new person, I regularly expected to hear the an- 
swer—‘ It was not so.’ I felt a secret shudder 
when my auditors replied that it was true, or when 
their astonishment betrayed my accuracy before 
they spoke. Instead of many, I will mention one 
example, which preéminently astounded me. One 
fair day, in the city of Waldshut, I entered an inn, 
(the Vine,) in company with two young student- 
foresters; we were tired with rambling through 
the woods. We supped with a numerous society 
at the ¢table-d’hote, where the guests were making 
very merry with the peculiarities and eccentricities 
of the Swiss, with Mesmer’s magnetism, Lavater’s 
physiognomy, &c., &c. One of my companions, 
whose national pride was wounded by their mock- 
ery, begged me to make some reply, particularly 
to a handsome young man who sat opposite us, and 
who had allowed himself extraordinary license. 
This man’s former life was at that moment pre- 
sented tomy mind. I turned to him, and asked 
whether he would answer me candidly, if I related 
to him some of the most secret passages of his life, 
I knowing as little of him personally as he did of 
me! That would be going a little further, I 
thought, than Lavater did with his physiognomy, 
He promised, if I were correct in my information, 
to admit it frankly. I then related what my vision 
had shown me, and the whole company were made 
acquainted with the private history of the young 
merchant: his school years, his youthful errors, 
and lastly, with a fault committed in reference to 
the strong-box of his principal. 1 described to him 
the uninhabited room with whitened walls, where, 
to the right of the brown door, on a table, stood a 
black money box, &c., &c. A dead silence pre- 
vailed during the whole narration, which I alone 
occasionally interrupted, by inquiring whether I 
spoke the truth. The startled young man con- 
firmed every particular, and even, what I had 
scarcely expected, the last mentioned. Touched 
by his candor, | shook hands with him over the 
table, and said no more. He asked my name, 
which I gave him, and we remained together talk- 
ing till past midnight. He is probably still living !’’ 

Any explanation of this phenomenon, by means 
of the known laws of the human mind, would, in 
the present confined state of our knowledge, as- 
suredly fail. We therefore simply give the extraor- 
dinary fact as we find it, in the words of the nar- 
rator, leaving the puzzle to be speculated on by 
our readers. Zschokke adds, that he had met with 
others who possessed a similar power. 

In gentle alternation of light and shade, years 
rolled over the head of the good philosopher. He 
wrote copiously, and his works have enjoyed a 


*“* What demon inspires you? Must I again believe 
in possession ?’ exclaimed the spirituel Johann von Riga, 
when, in the first hour of our acquaintance, I related his 
past life to him, with the avowed object of learning 
whether or no I deceived myself. We speculated long on 
the enigma, but even his penetration could not solve it.” 
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degree of popularity few authors can boast of. He 
was, moreover, intrusted with many civil offices by 
the Swiss government, only one of which he con- 
sented to be paid for, and that yielded scarcely 
£50 per annum. 

Heinrich Zschokke still lives amidst the beauti- 
ful lawns and groves of Blumenhalde, the livin 
representative of a sound, benevolent, practica 
philosopher. No one can read his autobiography 
without being a wiser, perhaps a better‘man. The 
lessons of wisdom which he inculeates win their 
way to the mind, because they are not formally or 
dictatorially conveyed, but are put forth with a 
playful kindness, and a graceful ease, which are 
more impressive than the haughty solemnity of less 
sympathizing moralists. 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


A petition presented by Dr. Bowring to the 
house of commons, from Newport in the Isle of 
Wight, suggests a new plan of securing arbitra- 
tion instead of war between litigating countries, 
by ‘the insertion of a clause in all international 
treaties, binding the parties to refer disputes to ar- 
bitration.”” This is one of the most practical ome: 
gestions yet put forth by our peace party. It 
would give to the custom which it is desired to es- 
tablish the weight and authority of legal forms, 
and would thus make it at once more effective and 
more easy to be introduced. It would provide also 
in the best way for any future arbitration by pre- 
arranging it at atime when the countries would 
not be at issue. The proposal for arbitration is now 
apt to come when both sides are heated, rendered 
fiercely obstinate against concessions, absurdly 
sensitive to ‘‘ honor,’’ and prone to violence as a 
vent for excited feeling. Few nations but what 
would be more inclined to make such arrangemeuts 
at a time of peace, than to incur the reproach of 
timidity, or consent to baulk the awakened appe- 
tite for victory, by consenting to compromise on the 
eve of actual battle. 

The arrangement of a general and practicable 
system of arbitration would go far towards abolish- 
ing the war between civilized nations. They have 
discovered that it is highly inconvenient. Nothing 
is more expensive or more profitless. It inter- 
rupts commerce. It interrupts travelling; which 
is *‘a bore.’’ And, after all, the belligerents, 
now-a-days, even when victorious, neither gain 
their ends nor settle affairs themselves. The great 
wars of France were not settled by France, but by 
compromise with allies and foes ; and when France 
was vanquished, the victors by no means had it all 
their own way, but Europe interposed. 

There must therefore be a disposition favorable 
towards a more rational substitute for terminating 
the disputes of nations: but to render arbitra- 
tion as feasible and effective as possible, it is de- 
sirable to place the practice upon a sure basis. 
Some past examples have not been very felicitous, 
partly for want of adequate faith in the new prac- 
tice. Arbitration failed in the case of the North- 
eastern boundary between the United States and 
New Brunswick, apparently because the case was 
laid before the king of Holland in too limited a 
shape, with powers of decision also too much lim- 
ited. It would probably have been better to lay 
the whole case before him; it would certainly 
have been better for the largest interests of man- 
kind if both sides had abided by the issue. It is 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION—SNATCHES OF MELODY. 


just. How often can both, can either side, admit 
that the impartial judge has rendered substantial 
justice? If honest, each side must think its own 
case identical with justice; and unless the arbi- 
trator simply give the award in the terms of one 
claim or the other, even the most favored side will 
think that he departs from absolute equity. And 
it is scarcely possible that he should have so mi- 
nute and vivid a sense of the claims on either side 
as the advocates of that claim have ; he may there- 
fore make great and palpable errors. That is not 
the question. Absolute justice, in any worldly 
dispute, is probably unattainable by any means. 
It certainly is not attained by war; which, on the 
contrary, often inflicts absolute and mutual injus- 
tice. The question is, whether arbitration is not 
likely to make a nearer approach to justice than 
war can do; and whether it does not avoid all 
those horrible ills which are inevitable in war? 
Palpably it is so. The object of peace-makers, 
then, will be to endow arbitration with so much of 
a practical air as shal] render it acceptable to the 
world at large—to men of the world, and to official 
men. We think that the suggestion in the New- 
port petition goes far to attain those ends.—Spec- 
tator. 





SNATCHES OF MELODY FROM A THREE WEEKS’ 
DEBATE. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Air—* Cherry Ripe.” 
Cueaper corn, cheaper corn, corn I ery, 
Home or foreign come and buy ; 

If so be you ask me where 

It doth grow, I answer there— 

Here and there, and everywhere, 
Where ‘t is cheapest, come and buy. 


MESSRS. COLQUHOUN, O'BRIEN, scoTT, &c. 
[The following song (with slight variations) was 
sung every night with immense applause. ] 
Air—‘ Eveleen’s Bower.’’ 


O weep for the hour, when Peel to place and power, 
As leader of the party, with false vows came ; 
The farmers will be bit, the tory party split, 
And all behind a cloud, to their leader's shame. 


Their panic fairly over, the farmers may recover, 
And agriculture flourish pretty much the same ; 
But none shall see the day, when the cloud shall 
pass away 
From the tories, and restore to us our party name. 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 
Airn—*' Cease, Rude Boreas.”’ 


Cease, rude bore and blustering railer ; 
List, ye tories, all to me ; 

Hear me own, a free-trade tailor 
He hath turned my coat for me. 


RIGHT HONORABLE SYDNEY HERBERT. 
Air-— ‘I’ve been roaming.” 


I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming, 
Where whig principles are sung : 
And I'm coming, and I'm coming, 
With their words upon my tongue. 
I’ve been reading, I’ve been reading,. 
What the corn law leaguers write ; 
And I’m speaking, and I’m speaking 





irrelevant to answer that the award was not really 


All their arguments to-night.— Punch. 
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VISIT TO A PRIVATE ASYLUM. 


VISIT TO A PRIVATE ASYLUM FOR THE IN- 
SANE OF THE HIGHER CLASSES. 


[We are especially interested in the following article 
from Chambers’ Journal, from some late experience of 
our own, which we hope may be recounted without im- 
propriety. Dr. James Macdonald, of New York, (the 
highest authority in America we believe on disease of the 
mind,) has a private establishment for patients of this 
kind, which we had several times visited, and had formed 
a slight acquaintance with one or two of the persons un- 
der treatment. We were much impressed by the kind- 
ness shown to the patients, and the absence of everything 
which would remind them unpleasantly of their condition. 
Not only is much suffering averted, but the probability 
of cure is greatly increased by the avoidance of every- 
thing which can irritate the sensitive although diseased 
mind, 

Having accepted an invitation toa New Year’s dinner, 
(not at the Asylum,) we met some old friends ; one of 
the patients, with whom we were acquainted ; and a lady 
and gentleman whom we had not seen before. It was a 
very cheerful dinner party. Wedid our part in entertain- 
ing the patient, and we noted the consideration which 
was shown to his evident disorder, by the strangers as 
well as by the family. The new acquaintances were very 
agreeable. The gentleman had travelled much in Europe, 
and was well versed in continental literature. The lady’s 
manner and mind bore the marks of good society, and we 
were very favorably impressed by both of them. After 
some very pleasant hours they took their leave, and we 
were surprised to learn that they were patients from the 
Asylum. This had been entirely unsuspected by us, and 
by the only other guest who had not known the parties. 
Not only was the manner of the physician and his family 
the same to us all, but there was not the least appearance 
of constraint in the conduct of the patients. When we 
recollected the cheerful and quiet flow of thought and 
good humor in which they had joined us, we could not 
but rejoice that such provision had been made for one of 
the darkest of all human calamities. 

Since that time we have heard that the increase of this 
part of Dr. Macdonald's practice had been so considerable, 
that he determined to devote himself entirely to it, and 
had withdrawn to the healthful and pleasant village of 
Flushing, an hour from New York, where he has pur- 
chased the costly and substantial house of the late Chan- 
cellor Sanford, for his own residence, and for the institu- 
tion, now called Sanford Hall. 

The grounds are spacious enough for every purpose of 
utility and enjoyment. They include forty or fifty acres, 
a considerable part of which is covered by wood, and 
made into pleasure grounds, and nearly the whole is ap- 
propriated to the use of the patients. They are not shut 
up like wild animals in a cage, but have free range of the 
place under the care of suitable attendants ; and are not 
allowed to forget the proprieties of life by being secluded 
from the society of rational persons. It is not practicable 
in every case, but whenever it is, they frequent the parlor 
and appear at table, and an ordinary observer would in 
these places notice very little to distinguish them from 
the inmates of an ordinary boarding house, or well regu- 
lated private family. 

We have sought from a friend, who has the same inter- 
est in the matter which we have, the means of giving 
this notice of Sanford Hall, which we have not yet seen ; 
for we doubt not there are among the families of our 
readers, some who would be benefited by a skilful appli- 
cation of the principles which modern intelligence and 
humanity have recognized as necessary in the treatment 
of insanity. The liberal and excellent arrangements ; 
the judicious treatment, moral and physical ; and the de- 
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gree of attention bestowed upon each individual case, 
cannot fail to be of great service in restoring those who 
are curable, and in administering to the welfare and com- 
fort of those who are not. } 


WueEw lately in London, we received an invita- 
tion to dine at Wykehouse, near Brentford, with 
Dr. and Mrs. Costello and their patients. What 
would the ‘* Man of Feeling,’’ who wrote a senti- 
mental description of the horrors of Bedlam sixty 
years ago, with its ferocious maniacs, and more 
ferocious keepers—its cells, and straw, and chains, 
and scourges—have said to such an invitation! In 
one of the richest and most beautiful vicinages of 
London, about a mile up the hill from Sion House, 
shaded and dignified by oaks, ancient elms, and 
blooming horse-chestnuts, and adorned by shrub- 
bery, flower-beds, and general vernal verdure, we 
found Wykehouse, a seat of the Earl of Jersey, 
and rented by Dr. Costello, as an establishment for 
the safety and cure of the richer insane. The bell 
at the gate was answered by a servant, who con- 
ducted us to the house through a perfect flush of 
lilacs, laburnums, rhododendrons, and flowering 
shrubs of all descriptions ; and, as one symptom 
of the safety of the place, we met a nurse carrying 
an infant, a child of the doctor's. 

As the family had begun dinner, we were intro- 
duced at once to the dining-room, in which sat at 
table the master and mistress of the house, with 
eight gentlemen, all patients. We were cordially 
received by our host and his lady, and introduced 
te the rest of the company, who rose to welcome 
us. During the meal, we were the objects of much 
polite attention. Each individual seemed to wish 
to take his share of the duty of dispensing the hos- 
pitalities ; offering the condiments, recommending 
the dish near him, remarking on the topics of the 
season and the day, and showing much curiosity to 
hear our news and ascertain our sentiments. Dur- 
ing the time we were at table, not a word, look, or 
gesture occurred which could have raised the slight- 
est suspicion that we were not in the company of 
the perfectly sane. One of the patients, a clergy- 
man, who performs the religious exercises of the 
house, including a sermon on Sunday, was asked 
to return thanks, which he did with becoming rev- 
erence, when the eight gentlemen rose and retired 
from table, leaving us with our host and hostess. 

We were in a spacious and elegant dining-room, 
built by the celebrated ‘*‘ Jack Robinson,’’ who, 
before Joseph Hume’s time, feathered his nest from 
the consolidated fund to so audacious an extent, 
that Sheridan called the attention of parliament to 
his practices ; and when challenged to name the 
delinquent, declined, though he added he could as 
easily have named him as say ‘‘ Jack Robinson.”’ 
The dining-room was built for the visits of George 
III., of whom Robinson was a favorite. He built 
extensive ranges of bedrooms in barrack fashion 
for numerous guests of rank, of whom his lavish 
house was always full; which apartments have 
been found conveniently convertible to the present 
purposes of the mansion. Before leaving the table. 
for a walk in the grounds and gardens, we were 
favored by our host with a brief exposition of his: 
mode of dealing with his patients, powerfully sug- 
gesting the advance which has been made in the- 
treatment of the insane during the last fifty years. 
The inmates of this establishment are under no- 
personal restraint whatever. There is not astrait-- 
waistcoat, a belt, or pair of hand-mufflers under 
the roof. Taking advantage of the faet, that there- 
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is much more sanity than insanity in the great ma- 
jority of the insane, and of the improved knowledge 
now acquired on the nature of insanity itself, the 
paroxysms of which alone require watching, Dr. 
and Mrs. Costello (for the lady does a large and 
most important part of the duty) direct all their 
moral energies upon the balance of sanity remain- 
ing in the patient’s favor, and always with the 
most satisfactory results. Confidence is reposed ; 
the patient’s word of honor is trusted to, and sel- 
dom if ever broken. The beautiful grounds and 
gardens are freely ranged ; even the neighborhood 
is free tosome. An elegant drawing-room, where 
the lady presides, is open—the place secures deco- 
trum. The lady’s power is an interesting phenom- 
enon: it seems to be, and really is, greater than 
her husband’s. None but gentlemen can come into 
her mild and gentle presence ; and we were assured 
that a look from her, still more, a quiet caution, 
will check a strong man who may for the moment 
be in danger of forgetting himself. It is remark- 
able how seldom the hallucinations of the patients 
come out in the dining-room or drawing-room. 
These are voted “ parish business,’’ and a bore ; 
and although one of the party might just have dis- 
covered the longitude or the perpetual motion, 
another received the thanks of parliament for a vic- 
tory, or a third a judgment in chancery, declaring 
him master of millions, not a word would be heard 
on those tempting topics in the drawing-room or at 
the dinner-table of Wykehouse. A breach of these 
mild yet rigid laws would be followed by the tem- 
porary exclusion of the individual, with the full 
approbation of the rest. Abuse of liberty is pun- 
ished by narrowing by degrees its limits, till it is 
at last circumscribed by the wall of a paved court. 
No one needs to stay long there ; but enlargement 
has its conditions, perfectly intelligible to every 
patient in the establishment. 

When we walked out, we saw some of the 
gentlemen playing with the child, others reading 
in the beautiful groves, and three or four assisting 
Mrs. Costello to cull and pack an enormous bouquet 
of lilacs and hawthorn blossom for a jar in the 
drawing-room. We joined the party, and assisted, 
and were much struck with the gallantry, polite- 
ness, and respect with which the lady was treated. 
This direction of female influence is a new element 
in its various applications in society. It reforms 
the imprisoned criminal ; it purifies and humanizes 
the educators of the young of the rougher sex ; it 
exercises a power over the insane themselves that 
renders them as pliant as children. Yet Mrs. Cos- 
tello is a slight, little woman, whom any one of the 
subjects over whom she rules could annihilate in 
an instant. Indeed, we should say that the insane 
are peculiarly amenable to just such an influence ; 
for their malady in most cases produces a simplicity 
of general character, often almost child-like. 

We assembled at tea in the drawing-room, and 
enjoyed an hour of general conversation, when the 
party again dispersed through the grounds ; and as 
we drove off in the twilight of a beautiful June 
evening, we had hands held out to us by the near, 
and hats lifted by the distant, till the gate shut be- 
hind us, and we were on our road to London. On 
our way, Dr. Costello, who accompanied us, 
showed us a villa or cottage a mile or two from 
Wykehouse, which, on account of its romantic 
groves and large lake teeming with fish, he has 
taken on lease, as a sort of occasional holiday and 
pic-nie resort for his well-behaved patients. 
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Lord Ashley, on the reform of private asylums for 

the insane. A copy of that pamphlet is now before 

us. It is an appeal in behalf of the rich insane for 

legislative protection. ‘The bill lately introduced 

by Lord Ashley contemplates chiefly the insane 

poor ; not observing the fallacy, that, because the 

sane rich are well able to take care of themselves, 

the insane rich must be so too. There is, unfor- 

tunately, a prejudice which leads the friends of the 

insane to seek extreme privacy for them, and thus 

they become exposed not merely to inadequate ac- 

commodation and treatment, but all the imaginable 

evils attending their becoming objects of specula- 

tion. Dr. Costello exposes the deficiencies of the 
generality of private houses for the insane, arid re- 
commends the ample and interesting scenery which 
is found in his own establishment. Private asylums 

should never be in cities; they should be in cheer- 
ful rural situations, where the inmates may avail 
themselves of the composing and health-restoring 
effects of husbandry and gardening. Within doors; 
the patient should find no deprivation of his aecus- 
tomed conveniences, comforts, luxuries, and even 
elegances ; but rather an improvement in them 
all. While deprecating the idea of surrounding 
the patient of condition with unnecessary depriva- 
tions in externals, the author says—‘* While de- 
lirium runs high, it is true, external objects will be 
too little noticed to suggest unfavorable compari- 
sons ; but this stage is often evanescent, often only 
periodical, and the bitter pang is felt in full force 
when the mist begins to clear away. The poor 
derive benefit from the better food and better care 
of the public asylum, and can we doubt the influ- 
ence of, causes relatively the same in regard to the 
rich? The internal arrangements, therefore, of a 
private asylum, should be in accordance with the 
tastes and occupations of the inmates; and the 
tedium of uniformity must be prevented by such 
aids as are employed for the same purpose in every- 
day life. Billiards, books, and music, are not 
enough. There must be social retinions, and even 
dancing, with a view to affording opportunities of 
mixing in the society of persons of sound mind. 
This is a point in the moral treatment of great im- 
portance. To have the world and its recreations 
brought, from time to time, into contact with the 
insane, is less valuable even as an amusement or 
a pastime, than as a means of satisfying them, es- 
pecially when allowed to meet their friends or rela- 
tives, not only that they are not forgotten, but that 
their return to that world, its business and its du- 
ties, is still looked for with anxiety and delight. 
How much of happiness, how much of sanity, do 
they secure by this oft-presented idea ! 

‘If one could forget early impressions, and in- 
stances of proved delinquency in some ill-conducted 
establishments, we should modify our feelings in a 
great degree as regards private asylums. Proofs 
of the most interesting description abound, to 
show that these are anything but places to inspire 
horror. 

‘* When well-conducted, and there are many 
such, mirth and cheerfulness—not forced or feigned 
—appear to be pervading influences. Lasting 
friendships are often formed ; and many whom re- 
stored mental health recalls to the world, experi- 
ence lively and sincere regrets in parting with those 
whose care or companionship had solaced them 
under so heavy a dispensation; and many, too, 
would remain, preferring to any other abode that 
which friends had consigned them to in the hour 





Dr. Costello had just then published a letter to 


of affliction. 
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VISIT TO A PRIVATE ASYLUM. 369 


** The family group in an asylum is, or ought to 
be, associated in conversation, light reading, and 
all the diversified occupations that embellish refined 
society, with no other restraint than what individual 
circumstances may require, and the enlightened 
kindness of the head of the house may dictate. 

** In this ideal of an establishment, the patients 
are the guests and associates of the physician and 
his family, and without such directorship and as- 

tion, it cannot be realized. In his own person 
are combined the characters of parent, friend, guide, 
and physician, and this amounts to saying that he 
is indispensable. To him is assigned the task of 
moderating the impressions from without—of regu- 
lating, through the medium of his own family, the 
desirable degree of intercourse with the world ; 
his table and his family circle are the sole, safe 
channels for such intercourse. Here the first pub- 
lie efforts of a returning healthy mental activity 
meets its needed encouragements, and here, too, 





no effort of skill or kindness can repair. The pro- 
per use, therefore, of the time for medical treat- 
ment is all-important. The period for the moral 
treatment begins only when the first violence of the 
storm has spent itself. The best authorities on the 
statistics of this form of cerebral disease assert that 
it is curable, in the vast majority of cases, when 
the proper means are employed at the proper time. 

‘** But where shall we look for such a well or- 
ganized system of moral management for the rich 
and the elevated, as will meet the wants and habits 
of this classt This is, in fact, the grand desidera- 
tum, the difficulty to be provided for. Where are 
we to find the ever-watchful kindness—the consid- 
erate forbearance in the discharge of duties often 
irksome, harassing, and even dangerous—the ready 
inventiveness to suggest new thoughts to cheer 
and amuset Weshall look for them in vain in the 
crippled resources for such objects, in the private 


lodging or the private family, where the rich man 


the poor sufferer, doomed never to know the de-| is doomed to solitary confinement in a modified 


lights of recovery, experiences protection, and even 
pleasure, to the full measure of his blighted facul- 
ties. Advantages so obviously desirable are placed 
completely, and perhaps voluntarily, out of the 
reach of patients kept at home or in private fami- 
lies, and the case is even worse where they are 
confided to keepers or servants, with the occasional 
attendance of a medical'man. Under such cir- 
cumstances, cure is not only likely to be marred, 
but it may be wilfully and maliciously prevented. 
The continued employment of these attendants de- 
pends on the continuation of the malady ; the re- 
sources available for moral treatment from uninter- 
rupted intercourse with persons of their own station, 
are wasted, from their inferiority of social position, 
want of education, or irritability of disposition, 
which, in the circumstances we are contemplating, 
is uncontrolled, and therefore the more likely to 
arise. Fretfulness and bickering, as permanent 
conditions of the patient’s mind, induced by the 
small excesses of an unreasoning domestic author- 
ity, which he is ever ready to dispute, either in fear 
or in anger, can have none other than unfavorable 
consequences. He distrusts and dreads his attend- 
ant, and the latter, goaded by what he considers 
injustice and ingratitude in the patient, gives way 
to peevishness, and, by way of beguiling the mo- 
notony of the occupation, repays him with sour 
looks, coarse and contemptuous language, neglect, 
or something worse. The effect of treatment in 
which caprice and recrimination, waywardness and 
spite, hold such unhappy sway, may be easily fore- 
seen. The patient has none of the repose so essen- 
tial to comfort, and indispensable for recovery. 
His views of things, already prismatized by a dis- 
ordered brain, are still more bewildered by the false 
position in which he is placed, and the unfavorable 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. The 
time when cure was possible passes quickly away ; 
the excitement subsides into a calm ; the disease 
changes its character ; the acute is followed by the 
chronic stage, and the brightness of the mind is 
dimmed forever.’’ 

The author states the argument for the carly 
treatment of insanity as concisely as powerfully :-— 
“The protection of the brain from the effects of 
the high irritation and congestion that prevail in 
the acute stage of mania, can only be secured by 
vigorous and prompt medical treatment at the very 
outset. The penalty of neglect or delay on this 
point, when not promptly fatal, will be to reduce 
the brain, the organ of the mind, to a ruin, which 





form, and, in the dreariness of his isolation, to ex- 
piate an infirmity as if it had been acrime. This 
is a blotch on our civilization from which our con- 
tinental neighbors are in progress of being freed. 
With us, alas! it will continue to prevail until the 
apathy, ignorance. and selfish pride that so exten- 
sively provide such a doom for fellow-creatures, 
who might still enjoy the benefit of superior ar- 
rangements, shall have disappeared, and given place 
to sounder views and feelings on this subject.’’ 
The author advances a new idea, the voluntary 
resort of the ‘‘nervous’’—those (and they are 
many) who dread the coming disease—to the care 
and treatment of a private asylum. This the law, 
as it stands, renders impossible ; for it requires the 
certificate of two medical men that the patient is of 
unsound mind. This might be altered. To pre- 
vent abuse, the free and voluntary resort might 
have its own conditions, and such patients might 
be made subject to the inquiries and inspection of 
visiting commissioners, in the same manner as the 
others. ‘‘ But these benefits, important as they 
are, would not be the sole ones resulting from a 
change of the law. The very character of the 
asylum would be changed. From a prison, which 
it is now so universally regarded, it would become 
an hospital, and those prejudices which now ope- 
rate so extensively against the recovery of persons 
attacked with insanity, would disappear. Every 
enlightened physician acknowledges and Jaments 
the extent of this evil. Persons so attacked, and 
for whom recovery might be calculated on, almost 
with certainity, had they been promptly transferred 
to such a place, are, from a notion that kindness 
and attention will be all that is required, restrained 
from sending their relatives from home. This mis- 
taken kindness is fatal. In the experiment of love 
and duty, the time is consumed between alternating 
hopes and fears ; and when the asylum is resorted 
to at last, it receives a poor fellow-creature, for 
whom, at the beginning, cure was possible, but 
who is henceforward an irreparable wreck, doomed 
to live on, exhibiting the gradual extinction of the 
noblest faculties. It is with the brain as with the 
other organs of the body ; the congestion or irrita- 
tion that can be moderated and subdued at first, if 
allowed to persist and make progress unchecked, 
will at last produce such morbid changes in the 
organ itself, that it becomes incurably incapable of 
performing healthy functions. And why, then, 
make an exception as regards the affections of the 
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demn in regard to other organs? In pneumonia 
or bronchitis, who would be absurd enough to con- 
fine the treatment to kindness, quiet, and water- 
gruel? And shall our conduct be less wise or less 
energetic in the case of the brain than in that of 
the lungs, involving, as the perversion of the cere- 
bral action does, a double death! It is quite time 
that the views and practice of society should be 
changed on this point ; it is one of startling urgency 
and importance, now that a closér view of this 
awful scourge (rendered so much more destructive 
by unreflecting kindness) and its statistical bear- 
ings, have all but proved that out of every 500 of 
the population, we have one case of insanity. The 
pernicious practice that inflicts so much evil on the 
community, calls aloud for animadversion : it seat- 
ters desolation and mourning amongst families— 
blasting happiness and hope : it cannot be palliated 
—it must be abandoned.”’ 

After some judicjous observations on the impor- 
tance of numbers and classification in the arrange- 
ments for the care of the insane, the letter con- 
cludes as follows :—‘‘ None of our private asylums 
come up, in all respects, to the ideal we have been 
tracing. ‘ I am not acquainted,’ says the late Sir 
William Ellis, ‘ with any asylum at all coming up 
to my notions of what an asylum for the rich ought 
to be; but I still think that it is perfectly practi- 
cable to provide for them in an institution possess- 
ing every means for cure, and every requisite for 
their comfort and happiness, combined with but 
little risk of their being improperly detained.’ 

‘* But it will perhaps be said that a comprehen- 
sive plan, embracing the means of treatment and 
liberal accommodation for the rich, will be above 
the reach of the well-educated middle classes. It 
should not be so. The question of accommodation 
should decide that of the terms of payment. A 
patient requiring several rooms, special attendance, 
and a separate table, should contribute to the funds 
of the establishment a larger sum in proportion 
than those who are contented with the accommoda- 
tion provided for all. This is, in faet, the princi- 
ple on which a family hotel, as well as many other 
forms of public enterprise, are carried on. Upona 
graduation of this kind, in the working of which 
there is no practical difficulty, persons paying from 
£60 or £70 a year, to £200 and £300, might be 
provided for on a scale of comfort totally unknown 
either in private lodgings or in our private asylums, 
as “2 are at present conducted. 

‘* The superior administration of such an estab- 
lishment should be aided by a committee of philan- 
thropic persons, whose duty it should be to see that 
every improved method of treatment recommended 
by experience should be adopted. There should 
be no private arrangements for the treatment of 
lunatics, and no private asylums in the present sense 
of the word.”’ 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
EARL GREY. 


Tue whigs recognize the principle of an here- 
ditary succession even in party leadership: an 
office under government = 4 ultimately a seat in 
the cabinet, with occasionally an advance in the 
peerage, are as certainly secured by a kind of law 
of entail to the whig lordling who turns his atten- 
tion to politics, as is his paternal estate. Public 
honors and power, under the favoring forms of the 
constitution, have become, to a few families, 
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almost a private property. We do not say that 
they inherit these things without deserving them ; 
far from it: the sons of the great whig families 
have often developed into statesmen, becoming by 
the force of their talents entitled to fresh honors ; 
and in their turn founding new families, all with 
the like claims on their party. But they certain! 
have had a preference in the first start into life 
which has not been enjoyed by commoners gene- 
rally, nor even by the scions of other noble fami- 
lies professing, perhaps, liberal politics, but not 
being within the charmed circle. An exclusive- 
ness in the distribution of offices, and the initiation 
into the service of the state, has characterized the 
whig party since it first became possessed of power 
under the constitutional form of government ; nor, 
until the bold offer of Lord John Russell to Mr. 
Cobden, of an office under government, when that 
noble lord was forming an administration on the 
resignation of Sir Robert Peel, before introducing 
his free-trade plan, has there been any material 
symptom of a relaxation of that rigid rule of 

most family preference. Mr. Macaulay’s eleva- 
tion to the cabinet is a brilliant exception ; but the 
ground of his promotion has been, as we have 
shown, exceptional also. 

On the other hand it is a singular fact, that the 
party in the state whose principles are generally 
declared to be as exclusive as those of the whigs 
are asserted to be liberal ; a party which numbers 
in its ranks more of the aristocracy of the country, 
and a less proportion of the commercial and 
democratic interests ; has always been remarkable 
for throwing open its arms to talent wherever it 
was to be found, and for bestowing the most 
valuable offices in the state upon distinguished 
persons, more on account of their intellectua] merit 
than of their noble blood. 

Earl Grey and Lord Viscount Morpeth, the eld- 
est son of the Earl of Carlisle, are, at the present 
time, next to Lord John Russell, the two most 
prominent inheritors of the political heirloom of 
whig influence. The career of each has in several 
respects run parallel to that of the other: their 
claims on their party are as nearly as possible 
equal: their talents, allowing for certain differ- 
ences of character, about which more hereafter, 
are as-nearly as possible equal also: their public 
services, although in different spheres of action, 
have borne the same proportion : they were born 
in the same year: they entered parliament in the 
same year, each for a nomination borough, and, 
within a very few months of each other, they 
severally secured the representation of a great 
county : each has shown a marked independence 
of individual character, while in the main paying 
due homage to the claims of party; each has 
earned a reputation, both for cratorical skill and 
official capability, in the house of commons ; so 
that they are qualified, not by their hereditary rank 
merely, but also by their talents and standing, to 
take a leading part in the house of peers. In fact, 
these two noblemen present themselves in marked 
and almost natural! contrast. 

The practice of sending the eldest sons of peers, 
who hold by courtesy titles of nobility, into the 
house of commons as representatives of the people, 
is one of the most singular of those compromises 
which are the very essence of political and social 
life in England. Of the advantage derived by 
the public from this arrangement there cannot be 
the slightest doubt. A senate composed of men 
inexperienced in public affairs, from their very 
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station comparatively ignorant of public wants, and 
who would legislate more by their will than their 
reason, without being subjected to restraint or 
responsibility—such a body of privileged dictators 
would be almost as dangerous as a purely demo- 
cratic assembly. Their laws would have no moral 
sanction. However the constitution might assert 
or strive to enforce their claim to hereditary wis- 
dom, certain it is that the merest crudities of a 
purely popular representative would find more 
willing support from the people than the most 
elaborate productions of such king-made oracles. 
Bat when they have previously served and under- 
gone training in the house of commons, they have 
secured a personal as well as a legal claim on the 
respect of the nation. They are then recognized 
by their deeds, not by their titles only. The his- 
tory of the chief party contests of their time is a 
record of their speeches and votes: they are iden- 
tified in the minds of the people, of whatever 
classes—tory, whig, or radical, it is all the same— 
with the triumph of some favorite principle ; or it 
may be only with its defeats, yet defeats which are 
not the less cherished, for they are looked upon as 
the precursors of future victories. Long before 
the time comes at which in the order of nature 
they are elevated to the peerage, their intellectual 
and political standing becomes ascertained, and 
Sar take a position at once. Their claim comes 
backed by the suffrage of the public; and it is 
yielded to at once. The most active among the 
peers, those most entitled by rank and experience 
in the upper house to hold permanently the lead on 
either side, at once give way when one of these 
chosen men of the house of commons comes up 
with his certificate of superiority. 

Besides the education in practical statesmanship 
which young noblemen so situated receive during 
a few years’ campaigning inthe house of commons, 
a moral influence is exercised over them which is 
also of the highest advantage to the nation. They 
learn both by precept and example the value of 
public opinion, that indefinite but omnipotent and 
omnipresent agent in the political affairs of free 
countries. Few greater calamities can befall a 
nation than a necessary separation and antagonism, 
both of feeling and of interest, between the privi- 
leged and the unprivileged classes. If a nobility 
so situated be high-spirited, powerful, and deeply 
imbued with a sense of hereditary right, they will 
restlessly strive at an oligarchical tyranny. Revo- 
lation, in states so situated, is always more than a 
possibility, and democracy lours in the distance. 
On the other hand, if this privileged and isolated 
nobility be not animated by the higher range of 
ambitious motives, they will, from combining too 
much leisure with too much wealth, become de- 
praved in their moral habits, spreading the poison 
of a vicious example through the whole social sys- 
tem. Of each evil, history, past and present, 
affords too many fatal instances. There must be 
a safety-valve for the passions, whether political 
or personal. In our system it is provided. The 
young noble, by the law and the constitution a 
commoner, can only obtain his right to sit and 
speak in the representative assembly by an appeal, 
more or less real and sincere, to the free suffrages 
of the people. Coriolanus must sue for votes in 
the market-place, or his ambition will chafe, and 
his talents rust, while meaner men sway. There- 
fore (the simile is rude) his nose must come to the 
grindstone. Once in parliament, emulation quells 
the baser passions in the soul, and the whole of 
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the intellectual and moral powers of the young 
aristocrat, according to his degree of talent and 
intelligence, are devoted to the one great object— 
distinction. That distinction can only be obtained 
by commanding public opinion ; first, that of the 
house, then that of the country at large. Fortu- 
nately the steady character and practical genius of 
the British people render appeals to political 
passions comparatively useless. In the house they 
are a sham—oratorical flourishes, pretences to 
turn a period, laughed at for what they mean, 
admired for how they are expressed. In the coun- 
try, they evaporate with the excitement of the 
election ; disappear, like the fleeting glories of the 
travelling theatre, with the removal of the last 
plank of the hustings. It is turn-and-turn with 
such people : i am beaten to-day ; it will be yours 
to-morrow : so they laugh at each other, for the 
defeat that has been or is to be. Something real 
is wanted, then, to give the young peer in mas- 
querade influence in this the largest, greatest, 
highest permanent assembly of his fellow-men that 
is in the country. He must be well read in the 
laws of the past and the facts of the present. He 
must not only be more philosophical than the law- 
yers, but also more practical than the practical 
men, or neither will submit to be led by him. He 
finds, too, that here, where all men are equal, cer- 
tain principles of freedom are held in common. 
His mind becomes imbued with them. If he be- 
gan in play, he ends in earnest. Men fresh from 
the factory or the desk are, he finds, as well versed 
in affairs as he : nay, some of them almost equal 
him in his school learning and his oratory. There 
is no patent, no privilege, in talent. If he would 
be a great man, he must work, too—work with 
the head and heart. He, too, competes in the 
noble strife, tasks his intellect, trains his powers, 
to rise to the height of statesmanship and elo- 
quence—to make his personal warrant his social 
superiority. His heart, too, warms in the contest ; 
insensibly he becomes more national, less exclu- 
sive. Nay, by the time he enters the exclusive 
walls, the privileged assembly, he almost wishes 
he could dispense with his rights. Acted upon 
thus by public feeling in the lower house, he re- 
acts upon it. By his example of likeralism (not 
political but social) he makes them love the aris- 
tocratic. And how can democracy show itself 
where the future nobles of the land are to be found 
stretching the most free of all free constitutions 
almost to its extreme point of tension ? 

But, if the country gains by this system of 
political training, it is attended with some disad- 
vantages to the individual statesman or orator who 
is thus removed to the upper house. Men who 
have made a great figure in the house of commons 
often fail in the house of lords. The habits, the 
tone of thinking, the style of eloquence, that are 
adapted to the one do not suit the other. What 
wonder, if a man, who has laboriously trained him- 
self up to one standard, should be at fault when 
suddenly required to adapt himself to another 
quite different? Lord Brougham has in this 
respect succeeded admirably in effecting the trans- 
formation from the commoner into the peer. At 
first, he was not sufficiently aware of this necessity 
of his new position, and some very strange scenes 
occurred ; but now he is quite anotherman. It is 
not every one, however, that has the same plas- 
ticity of mind: and hence that very usual ques- 
tion, when a popular leader becomes elevated 
to the peerage, ‘* How will he do in the Lords?’ 
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Earl Grey has of late been very often made the 
subject of this question ; partly because, by the 
death of his celebrated parent, he has been so 
recently raised to the upper house, and partly 
because it is generally understood that an attempt 
will be made to elevate him to the position of 
leader of the whigs in the house of peers, on the 
Marquis of Lansdowne hereafter resigning in his 
favor that sometimes most arduous post. There 
is reason to believe, also, that Earl Grey conceives 
himself to be, as a debater, a match for Lord Stan- 
ley—in short, a sort of natural antagonist (of 
course, in a parliamentary sense) of that distin- 
guished speaker ; so that when causes now exist- 
ing shall have ceased to operate, and when Lord 
Stanley shall have assumed that position in the 
house of lords which, in a redrganization of par- 
ties, will become at once a right and a sphere of 
duty, Earl Grey will be enabled to stand up as the 
asserter of principles materially differing from 
those which Lord Stanley is known to entertain, 
and thus once more realize those old ideas of party 
opposition which recent events have so muc 
tended to postpone, if not to neutralize. If these 
assumptions be true, if Lord Lansdowne be really 
disposed to yield to Earl Grey the management of 
what is certainly at the present time the most com- 
pactly organized party in the country, it is a step 

uliarly interesting to the people of England, 
rom the great influence which the acknowledged 
head of a party, whatever may or may not be his 
talents, has upon the course of legislation. It 
becomes important to inquire, Whether the proba- 
ble elevation of Earl Grey to this high-priesthood 
of whig principles be justifiable or desirable on the 
score of his possession of commanding talents, or 
superior political wisdom, or whether it is only a 
new instance of that hereditary succession of the 
whig families to power and honors, the prevalence 
of which has already been noticed ? 

There is one other ground on which the promo- 
tion of Lord Grey might be justified, that there is 
no whig in the upper house with so many claims. 
Mere rank alone, without oratorical powers, or 
some commanding qualities to which deference 
would instinctively be yielded, will not in these 
days justify a man’s being placed at the head of a 
party. The Marquis of Lansdowne’s claims are 
not founded on his rank alone. Although his 
stilted and somewhat pompous style of oratory is 
now rather out of date, yet there was a period 
when he was looked upon as one of the foremost 
men of his time. If he has scarcely fulfilled that 
promise of future excellence which led his contem- 

raries to compare Lord Henry Petty with Wil- 
iam Pitt, still his past successes are not forgotten ; 
and he has also that kind of personal weight, de- 
rived from his age and political experience, which 
inspires respect among those who have grown up 
around him, and who have for so many years stood 
towards him almost in the relation of pupils. Set- 
ting him for the moment on one side, who is there 
to take his place? Lord Melbourne, of course, 
must be looked upon as having virtually given up 
the contest ; his name is only associated with an 
administration whose political history was, in spite 
of some good intentions, little more than a series 
of defeats. The Marquis of Clanricarde, though at 
times he displays great vigor and considerable tact, 
fails to inspire that personal respect which is neces- 
sary in a leader. rd Normanby, although he 
has filled high official posts, has no weight in the 
house of peers. The Earl of Clarendon is in every 
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way superior, as a thinker and as a debater ; there 
is the stamp of sterling talent in all he says and 
does. But he is to all appearance either an indo- 
lent or an unambitious man, or his ambition is con- 
fined in its objects ; he has done too much to be 
altogether over, yet not enough to secure 
our admiration, and induce us to fix on him as even 
a probable person to be the future head of his party. 

ith these names, we have exhausted the list of 
whig leaders in the house of peers, who in any de- 
gree are prominent for their talents. The orator- 
ical strength of the whigs lies in the house of com- 
mons ; nor is it likely that those who there exercise 
so much influence over the public mind, would be 
in any hurry to leave it. Lord Morpeth will, in 
the course of things, be obliged tosdo so; but 
wherever there is a choice, it is not probable that 
it will lie in the direction of what a popular phrase 
terms being ‘ pitchforked."’ If, then, Earl Grey's 
personal ambition being seconded by the suffrages 
of his own party, he shall aim to take and (what 
would be more difficult) to keep the lead of the 
whigs in the house of lords, it is obvious that the 
difficulties of his task will be very much diminished 
by the comparative mediocrity of those with whom 
he will be placed in immediate competition. 

With the political mantle of his father, the pres- 
ent Earl Grey would by no means inherit his re- 
sponsibilities. The conditions of eminence are not 
what they were twenty or thirty years ago. Then, 
to be a party leader—of the chosen few, at least, 
whom history deigns to notice—implied the pos- 
session of an absolute mastery over the elements of 
political warfare. He to whom his compeers 
yielded precedence was distinguishable from them 
not merely by his talent, but also by the degree of 
his talent. There was in him a marked individ- 
uality of character ; his intellect was of such tower- 
ing proportions, that like the stature of a giant it 
was confessed at once ; and all men gave way, by 
an instinet of deference, to one in whom they recog- 
nized a superior. He had not to work his way to 
the command by slow and laborious efforts and 
shifting tactics, carrying with him the traces and 
the disgraces of many defeats, of many yieldings, 
of many compromises, such as men must suffer 
who seek to attain the height by the tortuous path. 
He took the initiative in government, stamped the 
impress of his mind upon that of his countrymen. 
He laid down principles—principles which, if they 
were not the creation of his own mind, were at 
least taken at first-hand from the well-stored ar- 
mory of the constitution ; and never ceased his 
efforts, or swerved from the course he had marked 
out, till he had brought his fellow-subjects either 
to acknowledge them as true, or, at all events, to 
array themselves against him, and trust the issue 
to a combat in which he was himself at the head 
of his own following, and where he also secured 
the glory of the victory. Then, the political his- 
tory of an age was written in the movements of 
parliamentary leaders: office gave power, and the 
real head of a party was at once the medium of its 
principles, the source of its arguments, and the 
regulator of all its minutest movements. ‘There 
was dignity in his high station. 

Statesmen then were the pupils of statesmen till 
they attained their full vigor, till they were politi- 
cally of age, and fit to begin the world for them- 
selves. They had not yet become the full-grown 
puppets of agitators out of doors—the glittering 
tools of more hard-handed and determined men than 








themselves. Things, and, to say truth, men also, 
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have vastly changed since then. A party leader 
js now an anomaly ; the very name itself a perver- 
sion of language. The initiative in legislation is 
assumed, not in the cabinet, but in the market- 

ace, or at the hustings. The loudest voice, the 
ongest purse, the most self-denying demagoguism, 
the most cautious audacity, the most calculating 
treason—these are now the qualifications for that 
mastership of the nation, which used till recent 
times to be the certain property of those men alone 
who possessed the loftiest intellect, the most far- 
seeing views, the most prominent integrity of char- 
acter, the most determined spirit in asserting and 
maintaining the principles in the truth of which 
they believed, the most commanding or the most 
persuasive oratory ; who rallied round them the 
sympathies of their politically-hereditary followers, 
and were elevated to power alike by the affection 
of the people and the confidence of the crown. 
Whatever their politics, they were to be depended 
upon as men; if they could not be relied on and 
followed for their wisdom, their consistency could 
be caleulated on, and their principles counteracted. 

But it is the perverse practice of party leaders 
in the present day—forced on them, perhaps, by 
an unhappy necessity of carrying measures by new 
uses of constitutional powers—to abandon the 
highest privileges of the statesman, to destroy the 
noble and exalted ideal which history leaves us, 
and of which even memory recalls living examples. 
And this is as true (though, perhaps, in a modified 
degree) of the whig as of the conservative leaders 
—of the Lord Melbournes and the Lord John Rus- 
sels, as of the Sir Robert Peels and the Lord Lynd- 
hursts. They lead but to mislead. ‘Their principle 
of political action—the recognition of the pressure 
from without—perils the credit of either their un- 
derstanding or their character. Each great era of 
their political life is divided by an abrupt line of 
demarcation. Up to a certain day, they oppose 
with an hypocritical earnestness, or, according to 
their intellectual and moral idiosyneracy, they at- 
tack with a bold (almost a virulent) fierceness, cer- 
tain principles and opinions which are before the 
public, whether in or out of parliament. In the 
mildest instances, they offer to them an obstinate 
obstruction. But from that particular day they 
become altered men. With an earnestness which 
we are justified in supposing to be equally hypo- 
critical, as being so sudden, they advocate the 
principles they before opposed, while all their viru- 
lence and fierceness are reserved for those they 
have abandoned. In the milder instances, they 
vield with an alarming but a contemptible alacrity. 
To illustrate the relative position of statesmen of 
the old order and of the new, one has but to com- 
pare the course of the late Earl Grey as to the 
question of parliamentary reform, with that of Sir 
Robert Peel as to Roman Catholic emancipation 
and repeal of the corn-laws. Putting all party 
feeling on one side, this question is far too impor- 
tant to the well-being of the country to be much 
longer disregarded. The pripe of public men 
alone, if political morality has ceased to influence 
them, must bring about a change. 

Earl Grey’s prospects as a politician, and still 
more if he should be the leader of the whigs in the 
house of lords, will, however, be materially ad- 
vanced by this lowering of the standard of parlia- 
mentary and political greatness. Compared with 
the giants who have passed away, he is a dwarf 
in parliamentary ability; but among the shifting 
shadows who play before us in the little sphere 
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marked out of a blank future by the magic-lantern 
of a Cobden or an O’Connell, he assumes some- 
thing like body and consistency. Nay, he has 
some qualities of mind which, if not exactly amia- 
ble and admirable in themselves, at least spring 
from a moral integrity which will not yield to 
external influences, and, therefore, indicate his 
possession of that firmness and frankness of char- 
acter, which one would desire in either an enemy 
or a friend. On one ground the public may al- 
ways feel perfectly safe with Earl Grey. How- 
ever unpopular his opinions may be, either with 
his own party or with the great bulk of the nation, 
he always fearlessly avows them; so that, as far 
as public discussion goes, (we speak not of cabi- 
net squabbles,) you always know the man with 
whom you have to deal. He will not shirk an 
avowal to-day when it might damage him, to make 
it openly to-morrow when it will be profitable. So 
much for the morality of his political character ; 
his discretion is another affair. Perhaps his frank- 
ness may sometimes be too self-seeking, bordering 
on the reckless. 

Earl Grey has been denounced as ‘‘ crotchetty,”’ 
because, on one or two occasions, he has taken a 
course or held an opinion adverse to that of his 
colleagues. That on such occasions he has sealed 
his verbal dissent by a resignation of his office, 
has afforded one guarantee of his sincerity. It 
may fairly be assumed, that a resistance or an inde- 
pendence which terminates in a self-chosen politi- 
cal martyrdom, (for such is the loss of office to 
young ambition,) is not mere intractability or res- 
tiveness, but that it springs from some more deeply- 
rooted sentiment. At all events, it augurs political 
disinterestedness, and contrasts favorably with the 
conduct of those who wheel round suddenly at the 
word of command, voting to-day against the creed 
of yesterday, with a callous indifference or an auda- 
cious infidelity. We rather dwell upon this virtue 
of Earl Grey, because he is in want of a good 
word ; in the paucity of his political attractions he 
needs every favorable construction that can with 
any degree of decency be extended to him. In the 
cases just referred to, he was charged with vanity 
and arrogance. As being comparatively an official 
subordinate, it was said that he thought too much 
of himself—as though statesmen or public servants 
of the second or third degree were not entitled 
even to lay claim to a conscience, much less to 
indulge in the moral luxury of a life of hypocrisy. 
But circumstances alter cases. Earl Grey, as Lord 
Howick, in the house of commons, never seemed 
to look on himself as a subordinate, except as 
some young prince of the blood might play the 
ensign or the midshipman. From the first, he has 
appeared to have his eye steadily fixed on some 
position to which he aspired, and to have trusted 
to his rank, the gratitude of party, and the force 
of his own intellectual energies, as the means of 
securing it. He scorned to be an apprentice, but 
rather regarded himself as one of the master’s 
family, ready to be taken into the firm when his 
time came. Whether this spirit of independence 
was only arrogance, or whether it was a self-reli- 
ance, premature only in the occasion of its exhi- 
bition, can only be decided by the future conduct 
of Earl Grey, when his responsibilities shall have 
been increased, and criticism will be guided, not 
by the little jealousies of party, but by the obser- 
vation and the good sense of the public. 

Earl Gray can never take the highest rank as 





an orator. An effective speaker, and a ready, 
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practised debater, he already is; but he wants 
those personal attributes which are so essential 
in completing the full charm of eloquence, that 
there is searcely an instance on record of a man 
becoming a first-rate orator without them. Yet it 
would not seem that there is any im con- 
nexion between the personal liarities, whether 
favorable or unfaverable, of a speaker, and the 
intellect, the imagination, or the passions of his 
audience. One would suppose that mind would 
address itself at once to mind, that the kindred 
spirit would communicate with no direct depend- 
ence on the physical medium. Indeed, there is 
not any positive proof on record that physicai de- 
fects, whether of voice, of person, or of aspect, 
have neutralized the effect of eloquence when the 
spirit that kindles it was really within a man— 
deep-seated in the soul. The intellectual pride 
of man would rather favor the opposite view, seek- 
ing to establish the dominant power of the intel- 
lect, and making the body a merely secondary and 
subservient vehicle. But the fact is, that you sel- 
dom see a man even aspiring to eminence as a 
speaker, much less succeeding, unless he has been 
in some degree befriended by Nature, either in the 
gift of an harmonious or sonorous voice, or an 
imposing, or at least not unattractive countenance, 
and a tolerably well-formed person. It may be 
that an instinct guides such men to their more 
natural vocation, or that the predilection created 
by their personal advantages in a first attempt 
nerves them to others, and so on till they attain to 
that degree of excellence which would enable 
them to charm, even were they suddenly deprived 
of those advantages. In the case of Earl Grey, 
the want of a prepossessing exterior, and of a 
flexible harmonious voice, very materially detracts 
from his effectiveness as a speaker, and precludes 
the hope of his attaining the first rank among con- 
temporary orators, however great may be his intel- 
lectual superiority over many of them. All refer- 
ences to personal defects are invidious, and should 
certainly be as brief as possible. They might, in 
this case, be passed over almost entirely, but that 
it is desirable to correct one impression which 
party feeling has circulated in the public mind— 
that Lord Grey is an ill-tempered man. That he 
looks morose, even at times ill-tempered, cannot be 
denied ; but the tone and temper of his speeches, 
and his general conduct as a member of parlia- 
ment, belie the assumption that this expression is 
anything else than a settled form taken by his 
features, not from mental, but from purely physi- 
cal causes. We think we could point to one or 
two noble lords, and more than one or two honor- 
able gentlemen, who are infinitely more irritable, 
morose, jaundiced with apparent disappointment, 
then Earl Grey, only that Nature has given them 
a mask to conceal their thoughts, more perfect 
in its proportions and more deceitful in its ex- 
pression. 

But in spite of the load of adverse circumstances 
against which Earl Grey has to bear up—notwith- 
standing his harsh, shrill, discordant voice, his 
unexpressive countenance, and features so far 
removed from the standard of manly beauty, he 
has proved himself no ineffective antagonist of the 
chief speakers of the day. His intellectual pow- 
ers, aided by very extensive knowledge of the 
most varied kind, which he can bring to bear alike 
upon abstract questions of policy or the most 
minute affairs of daily legislation, have carried him 
through the natural difficulties of his position. 





GREY. 


When he left the house of commons he had worked 
himself up, by his talents alone, to a position 
among the whig speakers scarcely inferior to that 
of Lord Palmerston, and decidedly above that held 
fra others who started with him in the race. 
If he had not yet arrived at that-point in par- 
liamentary importance when a member is, as a 
matter of course, ‘‘ expected”’ to speak—when the 
debate is not considered complete till he has con- 
tributed his share to the general stock of argument 
or illustration—at least he seldom or never rose 
but to cast a new light on the subject, to throw 
down the gauntlet of opinion, to give a new and 
unexpected turn to the debate, or, at all events, to 
compel speakers who succeeded him to notice his 
views. ith a very analytical mind, (in this 
respect he stands out in favorable contrast with his 
contemporaries,) he was remarkably skilful in 
hunting out and exposing a fallacy, quite remorse- 
less in controverting any proposition or opinion 
contrary to those principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment or political economy which he holds, 
partly by hereditary descent, and partly by his 
own free adoption. In this pursuit he seemed to 
feel a keen intellectual pleasure, as though he did 
it not merely as a duty to party, but also as a per- 
sonal satisfaction to himself. His views were 
always clear and defined, from his having laid 
down in his own mind certain principles as what 
ought to be the basis of public polity, up to which 
he reasoned. His public course appears to have 
been uniformly guided by his sincere convictions, 
whether right or wrong ; not, as in the case of 
some of his colleagues, by the desire to obtain 
popularity. If anything, he is disposed to push 
the doctrines of the political economists too far—to 
take human nature too little into account. 

Forced to depend for influence as a speaker not 
on his personal, but on his mental powers, one 
consequence is that the reasoning faculty too much 
predominates. A demonstration is all-sufficient 
with him. No allowance is made for the wants or 
the weaknesses of human nature; for temporary 
detracting causes; for those infirmities of our 
race which make the perfect practical application 
of abstract propositions, however true _ may be, 
a great difficulty, if not an impossibility. He 
takes the satu quo but little into account. That 
which is to politicians generally a most important 
element, scarcely enters into Earl Grey's caleula- 
tions. With him, whatever ought to be, must be. 
He is altogether too confident, not so much in him- 
self, as in the all-sufficiency of reason to decide on 
any case that may be subjected to it. He does not 
seem to be conscious of that higher wisdom which 
is, jn most respects, above the ken of the mere 
reasoning faculty, being founded upon experience 
and strengthened by humility, till it becomes a 
kind of intellectual faith. He has none of the 
philosophy of Edmund Burke. He lays down 
excellent principles, but, unlike Lord John Rus- 
sell, at inconvenient times. It is his fault to be 
too fond of argument; nay, of what a popular 
expression terms, not unhappily, ‘‘ argufying.”’ 
At times this habit degenerates into mere captious- 
ness. Like Lord Denman, he will fix with earnest- 
ness and intensity on some minor point, which he 
will elevate into undue importance, but which a 
more enlarged mind would pass over as being 
among the necessary conditions of a proposition, 


‘to be admitted without question. On the other 


hand, this disposition to cavil and dispute, to rest 
great questions upon trifling points, this microscopic 
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RHYMED HEXAMETERS AND PENTAMETERS. 


view of constitutional principles, often becomes of 
great public value when the rights of the subject 
are concerned, at a period when a general confi- 
dence in the integrity and public spirit of public 
men leads us to acquiesce in a relaxation of those 
safeguards of liberty which our more suspicious 
ancestors watched in a spirit of obstinate ruc- 


tion. 

With such peculiarities of person, of tempera- 
ment, and of intellectual bias, it is not probable 
that Earl Grey will be able to take the lead of the 
whig party in the house of rs. He wants 
dignity, both personally and mentally. The very 
qualities which made him useful as a subordinate, 
or as a colleague in the house of commons, 
would unfit him for a position of command or 
responsibility in the upper house. The political 
philosophy which prevails among the peers is very 
different from that chance-medley which is the 
natural result of popular election in the other place. 
A species of freemasonry is established there. 
They can afford better to dispense with popular 
fallacies. Much more is taken for granted than in 
the house of commons ; and a man like Earl Grey 
would be apt to find his weapons get rusty for 
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want of use, unless, indeed, he were to keep them 
in play by demolishing the select few whose gar- 
rulity is recognized and kept up for the general 
amusement. His powers of argumentation would 
be almost thrown away upon such men as Lord 
Lyndhurst, or even Lord Brougham ; and the prin- 
ciples which he used to lay down with so much 
authority, and so little fear of contradiction, in the 
house of commons, would stand but a poor chance 
with the Duke of Wellington on the one hand, or 
the Bishops of London or of Exeter on the other. 
He will find the straw-splitting system of little use 
in the house of lords. If he is permanently to 
take his place among the great men in that assem- 
bly, he must altogether elevate his tone, enlarge 
his views, purge his intellectual prejudices, con- 
solidate his principles. He must exhibit less of 
speculative democracy, less of the tyranny of the 
political economist, less devotion to theory, more 
amenity to the practical necessities of a compromis- 
ing age. Above all, he must not expect from the 
house of lords that consideration he received from 
the house of commons, as the son of the man who 
carried the reform-bill. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
RHYMED HEXAMETERS AND PENTAMETERS. 


Tuts species of versification, consisting of rhymed 
Hexameter and Pentameter lines, we do not re- 
member to have seen before attempted, and we 
now offer it as a literary curiosity. It is, per- 
haps, subject to the objection that applies against 
painted statuary, as combining embellishments 
of a character not altogether consistent, and not 
adding to the beauty of the result. But we are 
not without a feeling that some additional pleas- 
ure is thus conveyed to the mind. The experiment, 
of course, is scarcely possible, except in quatrains 
of on epigrammatic structure. But the examples 
are selected from the most miscellaneous sources 
that readily occurred. 


HIS OWN EPITAPH. 
BY ENNIUS. 
Adspicite, O cives! senis Ennii imagini’ formam ; 
Hic vostrum panxit maxuma facta patroum. 
Nemo me lacrumis decoret, nec funera fletu 
Faxit. Cur? volito vivu’ per ora virdm. 


See, O citizens! here old Ennius’ image pre- 
sented, 
Who to your forefathers’ deeds gave their own 
glory again. 
Honor me not with your tears; by none let my 
death be lamented : 
Why? still in every mouth living I flit among 
men. 


ON GELLIA. 
FROM MARTIAL. 
Amissum non flet, cum sola est, Gellia patrem ; 
Si quis adest, jusse prosiliunt lacryme. 
Non dolet hic, quisquis laudari, Gellia, querit ; 
Iile dolet veré qui sine teste dolet. 
Gellia, when she ’s alone, does n’t weep the death 
of her father ; 
But, if a visitor comes, tears at her bidding ap- 
pear. 





Gellia, they do not mourn who are melted by van- 
ity rather ; 
They are true mourners who weep when not a 
witness is near. 


TO CECILIANUS. 
FROM MARTIAL. 


Nullus in urbe fuit tota qui tangere vellet 
Uxorem gratis, Ceciliane, tuam, 

Dam licuit: sed nunc positis custodibus ingens 
Agmen amatorum est. Ingeniosus homo es. 


Nobody, Cecilianus, e’er thought of your wife 
(she ’s so ugly!) 
When she could gratis be seen, when she was 
easily won. 
Now that, with locks and with guards you pretend 
to secure her so snugly, 
Crowds of gallants flock around: faith it is 
cleverly done. 


ON A BEE ENCLOSED IN AMBER. 
FROM MARTIAL. 


Et latet et lucet Phaéthontide condita gutta, 
Ut videatur apis nectare clausa suo. 

Dignum tantorum pretium tulit illa laborum : 
Credibile est ipsam sic voluisse mori. 


Lucid the bee lurks here, bright amber her beauty 
inclosing ! 
As in the nectar she made seems the fair insect 
to lie. 
Worthy reward she has gain’d, after such busy 
labors reposing : 
Well we might deem that herself thus would be 
willing to die. 





Tuere is frequently more trath in the common 
acceptation of general terms, than in the more pre- 
cise and rigorous definitions of science. Common 
sense gives to words their ordinary significations ; 
and common sense is the genius of humanity.— 
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THE WEST INDIAN FREE-TRADERS, 


Ir the protectionists would but look beyond their 
own narrow circle, they would everywhere discern 
symptoms of their moral isolation. Except them- 
selves, every person sees that the age of restriction 
and protection has passed away ; that whatever a 
man may think, he must act on the assumption that 
free trade, where not already, is on the eve of be- 
coming, the law of the land. The onslaught on 
Scotch entails meditated by Sir David Baird, and 
the Marquis of Breadalbane—adverted to in 
another column—is one symptom. The able re- 
port of the acting committee of the West India 
planters and merchants half-yearly meeting of the 
general body, on the 11th instant is another. To 

pular apprehension, the West India body has 
a been regarded as a prop of the protective sys- 
tem only secondary to the English landed interest 
in weight and devotedness. The West India body, 
however, have moved with the age. So far from 
wasting their strength in unavailing opposition to 
the ministerial measure, they frankly acknowledge 
the justice of its leading principle, and only ask 
that. in their case it ae more fully applied. 
Their only complaint is, that while restriction 
where it tells in their favor is to be relaxed, re- 
strictions which operate against them are de facto 
aggtavated. They avow their belief that ‘the 
best protection they could possess would be ability 
to compete.’’ The Jast three paragraphs of this 
remarkable document are worthy of attention. 

‘*From the existence of differential duties in 
savor of their products, the colonists have been 
long regarded in the odious character of monopo- 
lists—as seeking peculiar privileges at the expense 
of their fellow-subjects. But no imputation can 
be more unfounded ; for it was proved in the com- 
mittee’s report last year, that with respect to their 
relations in times past the charge ought to be en- 
tirely reversed, and the sum of their present claims 
is merely to be allowed the ‘ full benefits of free- 
dom.’ To the people of the mother-country the 
preference shown to colonial products is obvious, 
while the restrictions and disabilities for which it 
has been but a bare equivalent are forgotten, be- 
cause from them they suffer no inconvenience. 
This system is certainly not calculated to be per- 
manently advantageous to the colonies, for the best 
protection which they could possess would be 
‘ability to compete.’ But, after being forced into 
an unnatural state, and especially after being de- 
prived in a great measure of their labor, time is re- 
quired, as well as the removal of every restriction, 
in order to attain to that independent position. 

‘* When it was announced that her majesty’s 
government had determined to abandon the general 
system of protective duties which has so long pre- 
vailed, the committee naturally expected that, with 
a view to the general application of the new policy 
in due time to every interest, arrangements would 
be made to confer upon the colonies that ‘ ability 
of competition.” They have, therefore, been 
grievously disappointed to find that, instead of any 
relaxation of the various restrictions of which they 
justly complain, these are, by the measures now in 
progress, to be greatly aggravated. The differ- 
ential duty on sugar is to be further reduced before 
they have had an opportunity of availing them- 
selves of additional labor. The distillers are hence- 
forth to obtain corn from all parts at a nominal 


THE WEST INDIAN FREE-TRADERS. 


cheaper spirits ; but they are, nevertheless, to en- 
joy the same ‘ protection’ they now have against 
the competition of rum. The distiyctive ee Bs 
England of 1s. 6d. per PP nt toe to the whole 
cost of corn spirit—is to be maintained without 
abatement; while the prohibitory differential du- 
ties in Scotland and Ireland are also to remain un- 
altered. The products of all corn-growing coun- 
tries are, without exception, to be freely admitted 
into the distilleries and breweries; but the sugar 
and the molasses of the British colonies are still to 
he rigidly excluded, not only to their disadvantage, 
but to the great prejudice of the consumer. Thus 
fettered, they are required to encounter new com- 
petition, and to rest under the imputation of being 
the objects of peculiar and unmerited favor. 

** The committee seek no privilege for the colo- 
nies, for which they do notrender a full equivalent 
advantage. They believe that, with unlimited 
freedom of intercourse, for the purpose of procur- 
ing free labor wherever it may be found—with 
reasonable time to reap the fruits of the accession— 
with the abrogation of the imperial duties which re- 
strict their supplies from other countries—with the 
admission of rum at the same rates of duty which 
may be chargeable upon spirits distilled in the 
United Kingdom from foreign grain—and with the 
free use of their products in any manner which the 
— of this country may find desirable—the 

est India colonies would spring into new life, 
and rank again among the most valuable posses- 
sions of the British crown.” 

The West India interest may therefore be re- 
garded as having adopted the principle of Sir 
Robert Peei's measure in sincerity. ‘The modifi- 
cations of detail to which they point, are proposed 
in good faith, not with a view to impede or endan- 
ger the great measure. They are applications of 
its cardinal principles, which, owing to the habit- 
ual neglect and ignorance of colouial affairs that 
— in this country, have not been miade in it. 

Xcept as a precaution against panic, the three- 
years’ reprieve granted to the land-owners of Eng- 
land is of questionable advantage. The West 
India planters are differently circumstanced. The 

nglish landowner has more laborers than he can 
employ : the West India planter has been put upon 
a short allowance of labor by a legislative act of 
the mother country. Again, freight and other 
charges, to which the foreign corn is necessarily 
subjected, might compensate for a considerable in- 
equality in the abundance and cost of foreign and 
domestic agricultural labor : but these charges are, 
to say the Jeast, no heavier for the shipper from 
Cuba and Brazil, with their compulsory labor, than 
for the shipper from the British West Indies, with 
their inadequate supply of free labor. In asking 
that a delay corresponding to that granted to the 
landlords may be granted to them also, the West 
Indians seek nothing that can endanger the minis- 
terial measure ; and their case must be admitted to 





duty, and are thereby to be enabled to produce | 


_be much stronger. Were the protectionists to pro- 
pose amendments in this spirit—resigning them- 
Selves to free trade as something inevitable, and 
only asking a fair start in the race of competition 
_—they might have been more successful. As it is, 
| they are wasting, in struggles to escape the inevi- 
,table, time and energies which might be profit- 
jably employed in preparing themselves for the 
‘new relations upon which they are entering.— 
Spectator, 4 March. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BURDEN OF SION——BY DELTA. 


Tuts ode, composed by Judas Hallevy bar 
Samuel, a Spanish Rabbi of the twelfth century, 
js said to be still recited every year, during the fast 
observed in commemoration of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. ‘The versifier has been much indebted 
to a very literal translation, from the origina] ne- 
cessarily obscure Spanish of the Rabbi, into excel- 
lent French, by Joseph Mainzer, Esq., a gentle- 
man to whom the sacred music of this country is 
under great and manifold obligations. 


Captive and sorrow-pale, the mournful lot 
Say, hast thou, Sion, of thy sons forgot? 
Hast thou forgot the innocent flocks, that lay 
Prone on thy sunny banks, or frisk’d in play 
Amid thy lillied meadows! Wilt thou turn 
A deaf ear to thy supplicants, who mourn 
Downeast in earth’s far corners? Unto thee 
Wildly they turn in their lone misery ; 

For wheresoe’er they rush in their despair, 
The pityless destroyer still is there! 


Eden of earth! despisest thou the sighs 
From the slave's heart that rise 
To thee, amid his fetters—who can dare 
Still to hope on in his forlorn despair— 
Whose morn and evening tears for thee fall down 
Like dews on Hermon’s thirsty crown— 
And who would blessed be in all his ills, 
Wander’d his feet once more even on thy desert 
hills! 


But not is hope’s fair star extinguish’d quite 
In rayless night ; 
And, Sion, as thy fortunes I bewail, 
Harsh sounds my voice, as of the birds that sail 
The stormy dark. Let but that star be mine, 
And through the tempest tremulously shine ; 
So, when the brooding clouds have overpast, 
Rejoicing, with the dawn, may come at last, 
Even as an instrument, whose lively sound 
Makes the warm blood in every bosom bound, 
And whose triumphant notes are given 
Freely in songs of thanksgiving to Heaven ! 


Bethel !—and as thy name’s name leaves my 
tongue, 

The very life-drops from my heart are wrung ! 

Thy sanctuary—where, veil’d in mystic light, 

Forever burning, and forever bright, 

Jehovah’s awful majesty reposed, 

And shone for aye heaven’s azure gates un- 
closed— 

Thy sanctuary !—where from the Eternal flow’d 

The, radiance of his glory, in whose power 

Noonday itself like very darkness show’d, 

And stars were none at midnight’s darkest hour— 

hy sanctuary ! oh there! oh there! that I 

Might breathe my troubled soul out, sigh on sigh, 

There, where thine effluence, mighty God, was 
pour’d 

On thine elect, who, kneeling round, adored ! 


Stand off! the place is holy. Know ye not, 
Of potter’s clay the children, that this spot 
Is sacred to the Everlasting One— 
The Ruler over heaven, and over earth? 
Stand off, degraded slaves, devoid of worth ! 
Nor dare profane again, as ye have done, 
This spot—’t is holy ground—profane it not! 
CVI. = LIVING AGE. VOL. IX. 24 





Oh, might I cleave, with raptured wing, the waste 
Of the wide air, then, where in splendor lie 

Thy ruins, would my sorrowing spirit haste, 
Forth to outpour its flood of misery '— 

There, where thy grandeur owns a dire eclipse, 
Down to the dust as sank each trembling knee, 
Unto thy dear soil should I lay my face, 

Thy very stones in rapture to embrace, — 

And to thy smouldering ashes glue my lips ! 


And how, O Sion ! how should I but weep, 
As on our fathers’ tombs I fondly gazed, 
Or, wistfully, as turn’d mine eye 
To thee, in all thy desolate majesty, 
Hebron, where rests the mighty one in sleep, 
And high his pillar of renown was raised ! 
There—in thine atmosphere—’t were blessedness 
To breathe a purer ether. Oh! tome 
Thy dust than perfumes dearer far should be, 
And down thy rocks the torrent streams should 

roam 

With honey 10 their foam ! 


Oh, sweet it were—unutterably sweet— 

Even though with garments rent, and bleeding 
feet, 

To wander over the deserted places 

Where once thy princely palaces arose, 

And ’mid the weeds and wild-flowers mark the 
traces, 

Where the grcwzc, yawning in its earthquake 
throes, 

The ark of covenant and the cherubim 

Received, lest stranger hands, that reek’d the 
while 

With blood of thine own children, should defile 

Its heaven-resplendent glory, and bedim : 

And my dishevell’d locks, in my despair, 

All madly should I tear ; 

And as I curs’d the day that dawn’d in heaven— 

The day that saw thee to destruction given, 

Even from my very frenzy should I wring 

A rough, rude comfort in my sorrowing. 


What other comfort can Iknow? Behold, 

While dogs and wolves with hungry snarl con- 
tend 

Over thy prostrate mighty ones; and rend 

Their quivering limbs, ere life hath lost its hold. 

I sicken at the dawn of morn—the noon 

Brings horror with its brightness ; for the day 

Shows but the desolate plain, 

Where, feasting on the slain, 

(Thy princes,) flap and scream the birds of prey ! 


Chalice from Marah’s bitterest spring distill’d ! 
Goblet of woe, to overflowing fill’d ! 
Who, quaffing thee, can live? 

breath— 
A single breath—that I once more may see 
The dreary vision. I will think of thee, 
Colla, once more—of Cliba will I think— 
Then fearlessly and freely drink 
The cup—the fatal eup—whose dregs are death. 


Give me but 


Awake thee, queen of cities, from thy sluamber—— 
Awake thee, Sion! Let the quenchless love 
Of worshippers, a number beyond number, 
A fountain of rejoicing prove. 
Thy sorrows they bewail, thy wounds they see, 
And feel them as their own, and mourn for thee 
Oh, what were life to them, did hope not hold 
Her mirror, to unfold 

















That glorious future to their raptured sight, 

When a new morn shall chase away this night! 

Even from the dungeon gloom, 

Their yearning hearts as from the tomb 

Are crying out—are crying out to thee ; 

And, as they bow the knee 

Before the Eternal, every one awaits » 

The answer of his prayer, with face towards thy 
gates. 


Earth’s most celestial region! Babylon 
The mighty, the magnificent, to thee, 
With all the trappings of her bravery on, 
Seems but a river to the engulfing sea. 
What are its oracles but lies? °T is given 
Thy prophets only to converse with Heaven— 
The hidden to reveal, the dark to scan, 
And be the interpreters of God to man. 
The idols dumb that erring men invoke, 
Themselves are vanities, their power is smoke : 
But, while the heathen’s pomp is insecure, 
Is transient, thine, O Sion! shall endure ; 
For in thy temples, God the only Lord, 
Hath been, and still delights to be, adored. 


Blessed are they, who, by their love, 
Themselves thy veritable children prove ! 
Yea! blessed they who cleave 
To thee, with faithful hearts, and scorn to leave! 
Come shall the day—and come it may full soon— 
When thou, more splendid than the moon, 
Shalt rise ; and, triumphing o’er night, 
Turn ebon darkness into silver light : 
The glory of thy brightness shall be shed 
Around each faithful head ; 
Rising from thy long trance, earth shall behold 
~ Thee loftier yet, and lovelier than of old ; 
_ And portioned with the saints in bliss shall be 
_ All who, through weal and woe, were ever true 
to thee! 


From a private letter dated Canton, Jan., 1846, 
SLAVERY IN CHINA. 


Or all the men on the face of the globe, (and I 

' have sojourned among several nations in my life,) 
I have never seen any equal to the Chinese in the 
‘love of money. It is said this people have many 
idols, and so they have ; but they are all worshipped 
as a means to an end; and their worship appears 
to be narrowed down to that one great ultimate 
. end—riches and the enjoyment of riches. Every 
city and every street; nay, every house of every 
street, as far as I have seen, has a niche on the 
side toward the street, dedicated to the god who 
brings riches. And impious would that man be 
ésteemed, who neglected to light a taper and burn 
three incense sticks every evening before that all- 
adored idol. Even now do my ears ring with the 
exclamation of horror which burst from my Jand- 
lord, some few nights ago, when on taking pos- 
session of the premises, his incense pot was thrown 
into the street. That landlord new, of his own 
accord, comes almost every evening to my study, 
-to join in reading the Bible, and uniting in prayer 
-to the true God with the disciples. 
The prominent position which the subject of 

, slavery is occupying in the minds of Christians at 
home, led me to inquire into its existence in this 

. great provincial city—Canton. It seems that among 
-the one million of inhabitants, which it is said this 


.city contains, there are estimated to be about 
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to say, the number of male bondmen is not com- 
puted to be beyond one hundred. The reason of 
this disparity of numbers, is the following: the 
male slaves in China are chiefly employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and therefore are not found in 
cities ; whereas the female slaves are chiefly em- 
ployed in swelling the harems of the rich. It is 
not egal in China to have more than one wife, 
though it is legal to have as many concubines as 
one can maintain. The former invariably maintains 
her superiority over the other inmates of the inner 
apartments, not deeming that her rights and privi- 
leges are at all invaded by the number of the fe- 
males who look to her husband for support. The 
number and beauty of these slaves are limited only 
by the ability of the owner to support them. I 
was in a house the other day, the owner of which 
has from 12 to 14 female slaves, besides his wife. 
Some of them are very pretty, and one of them cost 
her owner $5000. The general average price of a 
slave, whether male or female, is from $200 to 
$500 each. When old and unable to work, these 
slaves are made either to act as door-keepers to the 
houses of the rich ; or, like worn-out horses in the 
streets of New York, they are turned out of doors 
to beg and die. And as in one case, so in the other, 
the former owners are not regarded as deserving 
censure or notice for such abandonment. 

The supply of slaves to meet the demand is, 
generally speaking, from such sources as the 
following :—A debtor, hard pushed by his creditor, 
will sometimes sell his wife or children, or even 
himself, (having no family,) into slavery, te pay his 
debts. Orphan children left destitute are often 
sold into slavery merely to procure their support. 
Parents or guardians will often sell those under 
their care, either to get rid of the charge, or to 
make a little money. There came a very decent 
woman to my house not long since, very anxious 
to sell me (what she said was) her own grand- 
child (2 years old) for the sum of 6 or 8 dollars. 
Very large numbers of slaves are those who in 
infancy, or too young to remember, were kidnapped 
from their friends. For many make it a business 
to procure young children and maintain them till 
adult age, either to sell, or make them minister to 
the carnal appetites of the people. 

Chinese slaves are not to be distinguished in 
color of the skin, in dress, or in any other particu- 
lar, from freemen ; except that, when quite young, 
female slaves generally have their braid of hair 
wound with a string some 6 or 8 inches from the 
head, while free girls have the braid tied close to 
the head. The former, too, generally have large 
feet, while the latter, except the boat-women and 
the very lowest order of respectable women, have 
the feet cramped in infaney. 

Female infanticide in China, about which I have 
read so much in American papers or in books on 
China, very rarely if ever occurs in Canton. Not 
only have I never seen a case myself, but I have 
not seen an intelligent Chinaman who tells me 
from his own personal knowledge of a case of the 
kind. Indeed, I suppose infanticide at Canton 
does not now exist ; not because the people are any 
better than they formerly were—but simply be- 
cause it is not in the nature of a Chinaman to 
throw away anything which can be turned into 
money, and they all know that a child, male or 
female, will bring from 10 to 30 dollars, according 
to its health and beauty. 

I have often thought, in connexion with this 





100,000 slaves, all of which are females; that is 


subject, what miserable lives those persons would 
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THE OREGON BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


jead, who should come as missionaries to this coun- 
try, resolved that they would neither touch, taste, 
nor handle, anything that was the product of sla- 
very. Not only does a very great portion of the 
tea and silks exported to the United States come 
from the hands of slaves, but in like manner that 
consumed here, as well as perhaps four fifths of 
the food offered for sale, passes through the hands 
of those who are slaves, in the very strongest 
sense of the term. For, be it understood, that the 
children, to the farthest generations, of a slave, are 
likewise slaves, until they are bought, or liberated, 
from their despotic 11asters.—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 





From the Spectator, 4th April. 
THE OREGON BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


Tue last number of the Quarter/y Review con- 
tains an article on the Oregon question ; which, 
except in a technical argument on the subsistence 
of the Nootka Sound convention, is crude, insuffi- 
cient, and feeble in matter and conclusion. After 
showing, and completely as far as he goes, our 
perfect right to the whole territory we claim, the 
writer proposes for acceptance the project of ‘* Mr. 
Dargan of Alabama.’’ Mr. Dargan’s expressions 


are not precisely clear as to Ais meaning, but the | 


reviewer considers it ‘a proposition for the 49th 
degree and the Straits of Fuca.’’ Except the 
southerly tip of Vancouver’s Island, which falls 
just beyond the 49th parallel, (but never would 

ave been insisted on by America had her proposi- 
tions ever been entertained,) this scheme is no bet- 
ter than former offers of the United States. But 
even if we gave up everything involving ‘* honor’’ 
or value, the Quarterly Review's proposition is a 
project smacking of Laputa. It suggests a mathe- 
matical line for a boundary, when there is a well- 
defined mountain-range within a distance varying 
from a few yards to some half a degree. It is the 
same as if a projector were to propose as a boun- 
dary between France and Spain, not the Pyrenees, 
but a visionary line drawn along the plain on the 
French side. 

Taking nature, science, and common sense for 
guides, there are three boundaries of the disputed 
territory, (waiving all discussion of the American 
claim to the north of 49°,) each possessing well- 
defined limits, and containing some geographical 
principle. 

1. The proposal of the British government: a 
continuation of the Canada frontier along the 49th 
parallel till the northern branch of the Columbia is 
struck, and thence along the centre of the river to 
the Pacific. The advantages of this are obvious : 
we should retain the whole territory of the north- 
ern bank, some of it fertile and settled, and all oc- 
cupied by us ; and a navigation, such as it is, of the 
Columbia. Our title to this boundary we believe 
to be unquestionable ; but unless by war, or the 
decision of an arbitrator, we are not very likely to 
get it. America has resisted it so long, she has 
dwelt and we have listened to so much upon her 
claims by the discovery of the Columbia, “ to all 
the country which it drains,’ that we must fairly 
confess, for her to give it to us voluntarily would 
seem a sacrifice of ‘‘ honor,”’ in the same way as, 
if we were to give it to her present threats, after 
claiming it for thirty years, we should sacrifice 
ours. 

2. The proposal already made in the Spectator : 
to leave the northern territory drained by the Co- 
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lumbia as a neutral ground ; in principle assuming 
the British right to begin where the head of the 
waters of the Columbia cease, but practically taking 
for our boundary the Chickeeles River, a line 
drawn from the head of its main trunk to Mount 
Rainier, and then the continuation of the mountain- 
range separating the Columbia and Frazer valleys, 
till the 49th parallel is crossed, when any natural 
boundary may be settled on a give-and-take princi- 
ple. 

3. Assuming that we resign what the queen in 
her last speech to parliament termed ‘ national 
honor’’ by yielding the right bank of the Columbia 
to America, and the national honor and interests 
too by surrendering the fertile land, settlements, 
and ports about Poget’s Sound and Admiralty In- 
let, there remains a further division by means of 
the Frazer valley. The character which distin- 
guishes the Columbia from the other streams of the 
western side of the entire continent of America is, 
| that it runs to the sea in a straight line; whereas 
| the other rivers run parallel with the coast, or (ex- 
| cept, perhaps, the Frazer) are so short as to be as 
_ useless for the purposes of extensive inland naviga- 
ition. Both the north and south branches of the 
| Columbia, however, follow this law of the region, 
owing to the physical character of its mountains, 
and ramify in directions parallel to the coast. The 
| network of streams which they form is a very sin- 
gular feature, needing the aid of a map to make it 
'clear. Suffice it here to say, that the main north- 
}ern branch of the Columbia originates in about lat- 
itude 50°; sweeps in a loop-like form to above 
52°; and there receives the Canoe river for a trib- 
utary, whose source is about 53°. Ata little dis- 
tance from the source of the Canoe river, are the 

head waters of the Frazer; which also sweep up 
in a loop to beyond 54°; and both rivers, swelled 
by various tributaries, take a nearly southerly di- 
rection, till the northern branch of the Columbia 
reaches the main stream, in latitude 46°, whence 
the course is nearly direct to the ocean ; and Fra- 
zer’s river, in about latitude 49°, takes a sudden 
bend to the westward, falling directly into the Gulf 
| of Georgia, the channel behind Vancouver's Island. 
|The physical conformation which produces this pe- 
| culiarity is ranges of mountains running parallel to 
| the Pacific, that prevent the inland waters from de- 
/scending directly to the sea, forcing them upon cir- 
cuitous routes; and in about 51° a range arises 
| which distinetly separates the valley of the Frazer 
\from that of the Columbia. Near the 12Ist de- 
| gree of longitude, these mountains, called the Cas- 
'cade range, cross the 49th parallel, and terminate 
| their westerly course nearly opposite the Straits of 
|Fuea. Thus, as far as geography goes, we have 
|a natural boundary in the Straits of Fuca and along 
| the Tuxpam river to its head waters ‘in the Cascade 
/range. This is substantially Mr. Gallatin’s pro- 
| posal, as quoted by the Times lately, though it is 
| expressed rather mathematically than naturally ; 
and something like this, we fancy, is the meaning 
of Mr. Dargan of Alabama,* in despite of the 





* The terms of his resolution are these—‘ That the 
line separating the British provinces of Canada from the 
United States, should be extended due west to the coast 
| south of Frazer's river, and thence through the centre of 
the Straits of Fuca to the Pacific Ocean ; giving to the 
United States that portion of the territory south, and to 
the government of Great Britain that portion of the terri- 
tory north of the said line.” As the 49th parallel is just 
south of the mouth of Frazer’s river, and the Straits of 
Fuca are only about half a degree more southerly, Mr. 
Dargan possibly means that the “centre of the straits” 
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Quarterly Review’s more unfavorable interpreta-| COMPARATIVE BIGOTRY OF THE ROMISH AND 


tion. 

4. There is a mode of compromise, still upon a 
natural boundary and a geographical principle, 
though involving inconvenience and an awkward 
form of territory. The Americans, long years 
ago, struggled for the 49th parallel, less perhaps 
for the right bank of the Columbia, than to get the 
ports round Vancouver's Island, without which 
their vessels would have no accessible harbor, at | 
all events till they have ‘annexed’? California. 
This difficulty might be overcome by dividing the 
inlets running southward from the end of Fuca’s 
straits. It would be seen on a map, that these— 
waters ramify nearly up to the Chickeeles river; | 
and that a stream, which falls into the head of Pu- | 
get’s Sound by Fort Nasqually, forms a definite 
line. On Falstaff’s principle of ‘hiding mine 
honor in my necessity,’ the Nasqually River, Pu- 
get’s Sound, and Admiralty Inlet, with the strip 
of land to the eastward, would form the British 
territory ; and Hood's Canal, with the country be- 
tween that canal and the Pacific, would belong to 
America. In point of substance, the only differ- 
ence between this and the boundary we formerly 
proposed, consists in the loss of Hood's canal and 
the territory to the west of it, with the inconven- 
ience of such close American proximity. The 
point of honor is, that we must give this territory, 
as well as the north bank of the Columbia; for if 
left to settlement, it is very likely we might oecu- 
py it first, or a quarrel spring out of its occupa- 
tion. 

Whosoever of our countrymen shall read the 
thirty-years’ history of the Oregon negotiations, 
may pride himself upon the character of the British 
negotiators as accomplished diplomatists and gen- 
tlemen. ‘They exhibit a fair acquaintance with the 
story of the case, and the principles of international 
law ; they show throughout the scrupulous caution 
of men of honor in not advancing a hollow though 
specious claim, and in fairly admitting to their full- 
est extent the rights of their opponents ; and they 
display the good-natured toleration of well-bred 
men who encounter a civil but exorbitant and rather 
vulgar claimant. Here, however, the praise must 
end. They could have given no original research 
to the subject, or they were unable to profit by it ; 
they could not penetrate below the technicalities 
and sophistries of the American arguments, to the 
fundamental principles that should have governed 
the question ; and, by polite refusals to receive pre- 
posterous demands, instead of sternly repelling 
them in the gravest terms consistent with official 
courtesy, they have allowed impudent and ridicu- 
lous sophistries to grow up into arguments, by 
mere dint of repetition—have most assuredly sacri- 
ficed the interests, and will, we fear, compromise 
the honor, of the country before we have done. 
But, though we have forfeited our reputation as 
statesmen, let us at least show ourselves land-sur- 
veyors, and turn out a workmanlike boundary, 





which shall secure us from intrusion, in such limits 


as politeness and gentlemanly insouciance may 
have forced us to put up with—taking care before 


we definitively agree upon our boundary, to make 


sure of the accuracy of our maps. 


should he the boundary on the main-land, since the 
‘mouth of the Frazer is the 49th degree. Had the maps 
of the Quarterly Review exhibited the mountains of the 
region, the illustration would have contained a correction 
of the text ; but these very peculiar features of the coun- 


ENGLISH GOVERNMENTS. 
Some time ago, the English Protestants at Rome 


petitioned the papal government for leave to pur- 
chase a house in the city and convert it into a 
chapel. The petition was rejected. From a cor- 
respondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung we learn 


that a judicial decision has since been pronounced 

by a cardinal congregation, to the effect that no 

heretic can acquire a right of property in lands or 

houses within the walls of Rome. 

In our most Protestant country it is needless to 

dilate upon the lack of worldly wisdom and Chris- 

tian charity which the law and policy of the Romish 

court betray. Not an old woman among us but 

will hold up her hands in astonishment, that in the 

nineteenth century, a state, styled by courtesy civ- 

ilized, refuses the commonest civil right to those 

whom it calls heretics, although to the resort of 

heretical amateurs and artists to Rome the citizens 

owe no trifling portion of their annual income, 

while to the charity of these strangers the Roman 

paupers are still more largely beholden. The ab- 

surdity of the law is the more glaring, that the 
Jews in Rome are recognized as proprietors of the 
lands and houses in the quarter set apart for their 
residence. 

But it ought to be impressed upon the minds of 
our most Protestant countrymen, that in this mat- 
ter the matter is not all on the side of the Roman 
government. The priestly rulers of the eternal 
city only wish to save appearances: though they 
refuse to Protestants the name of landed property, 
they wink at their acquiring the reality. To the 
rule that no heretic can acquire lands and houses 
within the walls of Rome, an exception is made in 
favor of the embassies of heretical princes. In 
consequence of this exception, a very considerable 
amount of fixed property in Rome is owned osten- 
sibly by the residents of German courts, but in re- 
ality by German Protestants, for whom these diplo- 
matists hold it. The ambassadors of the Protestant 
princes of Germany at the Romish court also make 
arrangements with the great Roman bankers to 
allow lands and houses to be held in their names 
for the behoof of German Protestants. The Ro- 
mish government gladly connives at the acquisition 
of the dominium utile by Protestants. 

The only Protestants in Europe, therefore, upon 
whom the recent judicial decision alluded to can 
operate disadvantageously, are the English; and 
that because the English government, or the Eng- 
lish people, are too narrow-minded to maintain di- 
plomatic relations. with the court of Rome. If par- 
liament would allow Queen Victoria to send a 
chargé d'affaires to Rome, English Protestants 
could acquire all the reality of property in lands 
and houses at Rome ; and the belief is prevalent, 
that if her majesty were allowed to receive an 
apostolical nuncio at St. James’, the name as well 
as the reality would be readily conceded. It is 
foolish in the Roman government to cling to a law 
worthy only of the dark ages ; but the folly of the 
English government is at least.as great, which, 
by refusing the common courtesy of nations to the 
oldest established government in Europe, deprives 
its subjects of advantages which all other Protest- 
ants enjoy.—Spectator. 





Near.y one hundred Americans are to be pre- 
sented at Court, the ladies on Saturday, the gen- 
tlemen on Tuesday next; it is quite a business for 





try, as well as its smaller rivers, are omitted! 





both, owing to the richness of the accoutrements. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


Tales. By Evcar A. Por. Pp. 228. Wiley and 
Putnam. 


{In the Literary Gazette, No. 1490, p. 528, we 
briefly noticed the following work—so briefly that 
a valued correspondent* had not observed it, and 
thought we had altogether neglected a volume of 
very considerable talent and imagination. To re- 
pair this wrong, he favored us with his opinion of 
it; and agreeing with him in his estimate, we have 
pleasure in adopting it as our own, and thus doing 
more justice to a Transatlantic writer of original 
powers.—Ed. L. G.] 


‘* Fresu fields and pastures new’’ are obviously 
the likeliest places wherein to look for inventive 
genius and original power ; accordingly, we are not 
surprised to hear that the author of this remarkable 
volume is an American. His work has come to 
our shores recommended by success upon its own ; 
and that such success is no more than it deserves 
we will undertake to demonstrate to our readers, 
before we put the finishing point to our note of ad- 
miration. 

First, however, and by way of getting a trouble- 
some duty out of the way at once, we must qualify 
our coming praises, by a light and wholesome touch 
of censure. This, in a general way, and without 
descending into a specification of instances, must 
be held to apply to such a tale as the ‘* Black Cat,”’ 
which is impossible and revolting; to such an 
argument as ‘* Mesmeric Revelation,’’ which far 
too daringly attempts a solution of that deepest of 
riddles, the nature of the Deity ; to such a dialogue 
as ‘** Lionizing,’’ simply foolish ; and to such a 
a production as the ‘* Fall of the House of 

sher.’’ These, though not without their own 
flashes of genius, might have been omitted to 
great advantage ; and the remainder of the volume, 
acute, interesting, and graphic, would then have 
stood consistent with itself—tofus, teres, atque ro- 
tundus. 

Induction, and a microscopic power of z.ualysis, 
seem to be the pervading characteristics of the mind 
of Edgar Poe. Put him on any trail, and he traces 
it as keenly as a Blackfoot or Ojibbeway; give 
him any clue, and he unravels the whole web of 
mystery : never was bloodhound more sagacious in 
scenting out a murderer: nor C&dipus himself 
more shrewd in solving an enigma. He would 
make a famous transatlantic Vidocq, and is capable 
of more address and exploit than a Fouché ; he 
has all his wits about him ready for use, and could 
calmly investigate the bursting of a bomb-shell ; 
he is a hound never at fault, a moral tight-rope 
dancer never thrown from his equilibrium ; a close, 
keen reasoner, whom no sophistry distracts—no- 
thing foreign or extraneous diverts him from his 


“—_— 
ut it is time to present the reader with speci- 
mens of some of our author’s peculiarities. ‘‘ The 
Gold Bug,” a strange tale of treasure-seeking, 
forcibly demonstrates how able an ally Dr. Young 
and M. Champollion would have found in Edgar 
Poe, whilst engaged in deciphering Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. The case of the Rosetta stone is ex- 
actly parallel to the following bit of ingenious cal- 
culation : 

*** But how did you proceed?’ ‘TI held the 
vellum again to the fire, after increasing the heat ; 


* Martin Farquhar Tupper.—L. Age. 
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but nothing appeared. I now thought it possible 
that the coating of dirt might have something to do 
with the failure ; so I carefully rinsed the parch- 
ment by pouring warm water over it, and, having 
done this, I placed it in a tin pan, with the skull 
downwards, and put the pan upon a furnace of 
lighted charcoal. In a few minutes, the pan hav- 
ing become thoroughly heated, I removed the slip, 
and, to my inexpressible joy, found it spotted, in 
several places, with what appeared to be figures 
arranged in lines. Again 1 placed it in the pan, 
and suffered it to remain another minute. Upon 
taking it off, the whole was just as you see it now.’ 
Here Legrand, having re-heated the parchment, 
submitted it to my inspection. The following 
characters were rudely traced, in a red tint, be- 
tween the death’s-head and the goat : 

53tt+305((6*;4826) 4t.)4t) ;806*;48+8%]60) )85; 
1} (;:$*8}83(88)5*+;46(; 88*96*?;8)*}(,485) ;5*72: 
*T(;4956*2(5*—4)8%8* 4069285) ;)648) 4tt;1 (19; 
4808 1;8:811;48785;4)4854528806*8 1 (9548; (88;4( 
$'34;48) 47; 161;:188;f?; 

‘** But,’ said I, returning him the slip, ‘ I am as 
much in the dark as ever. Were all the jewels 
of Golconda awaiting me upon my solution of this 
enigma, I am quite sure that I should be unable to 
earn them.’ ‘ And yet,’ said Legrand, ‘ the solu- 
tion is by no means so difficult as you might be led 
to imagine from the first hasty inspection of the 
characters. These characters, as any one might 
readily guess, form a cipher—that is to say, they 
convey a meaning ; but then, from what is known 
of Kidd, I could not suppose him capable of con- 
structing any of the more abstruse cryptographs. 
I made up my mind, at once, that this was of a 
simple species—such, however, as would appear, 
to the crude intellect of the sailor, absolutely inso- 
luble without the key.’ ‘ And you really solved 
itt’ * Readily ; I have solved others of an abstruse- 
ness ten thousand times greater.’ ”’ 

Thereafter, at too much length for our columns, 
but not for the interest of mankind at large, he 
reads his ownriddle. Take, again, the marvellous 
train of analytical reasoning whereby he arrives at 
truth in the ‘Rue Morgue Murders;” a tale 
wherein the horror of the incidents is overborne by 
the acuteness of the arguments; and is introduced 
by a specimen of mind-reading which Dr. Elliot- 
son’s Adolphe or Okey might vainly attempt to 
equal. ‘* The Mystery of Marie Roget”’ is similar 
in keenness; and to us at least the only mystery 
in the matter now is—why was not the ‘ dark 
sailor’’ apprehended? Additional interest is given 
to these twin tales of terror from their historic 
truth ; and from the strange fact that the guesser’s 
sagacity has anticipated in the last case the mur- 
derer’s confession. 

Let us now turn to other pages equally bright- 
ened by genius, while they are untarnished with 
the dread details of crime. ‘‘ A Descent into the 
Maelstrém’’ has but one fault; it is too deliber- 
ate ; there is too little in it of the rushing havoc, 
the awful eddying of that northern sea’s black 
throat. Still there is magnificent writing in the 
tale ; and a touch is given below of our author’s 
peculiar presence of mind, which would stand him 
in good stead on a barrel of ignited gunpowder : 

** As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, 
I had instinctively tightened my hold upon the 
barrel, and closed my eyes. For some seconds I 
dared not open them—while | expected instant 
destruction, and wondered that I was not already 
in my death-struggles with the water. But mo- 
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ment after moment elapsed. 
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I still lived. The | below. 


‘This fir-tree,’ I found myself at one 


sense of falling had ceased ; and the motion of the | time saying, ‘ will certainly be the next thing that 


vessel seemed much as it had been before, while 
in the belt of foam, with the exception that she 
now lay more along. I took courage, and looked 
once again upon the scene. Never shall I forget 
the sensations of awe, horror, ané admiration with 
which I gazed about me. The boat appeared to 
be hanging, as if by magic, midway down, upon 
the interior surface of a funnel, vast in circumfer- 
ence, prodigious in depth, and whose perfectly 
smooth sides might have been mistaken for ebony, 
but for the bewildering rapidity with which they 
spun around, and for the gleaming and ghastly 
radiance they shot forth, as the rays of the full 
moon, from that circular rift amid the clouds 
which I have already described, streamed in a 
flood of golden glory along the black walls, and 
far away down into the inmost recesses of the 
abyss. At first I was too much confused to ob- 
serve anything accurately. The general burst of 
terrific grandeur was all that I beheld. When I 
recovered myself a little, however, my gaze fell 
instinctively downward. In this direction I was 
able to obtain an unobstructed view from the man- 
ner in which the smack hung on the inclined sur- 
face of the pool. She was quite upon an even 
keel—that is to say, her deck lay in a plane par- 
allel with that of the water—but this latter sloped 
at an angle of more than forty-five degrees, so 
that we seemed to be lying upon our beam-ends. 
I could not help observing, nevertheless, that I 
had scarcely more difficulty in obtaining my hold 
and footing in this situation than if we had been 
upon a dead level ; and this, I suppose, was owing 
to the speed at which we revolved. The rays of 
the moon seemed to search the very bottom of the 
profound gulf; but still I could make out nothing 
distinctly, on account of a thick mist in which 
everything there was enveloped, and over which 
there hung a magnificent rainbow, like that narrow 
and tottering bridge which Mussulmen say is the 
only pathway between time and eternity. This 
mist, or spray, was no doubt occasioned by the 
clashing of the great walls of the funnel, as they 
all met together at the bottom—but the yell that 
went up to the heavens from out that mist, I dare 
not attempt to describe. Our first slide into the 
abyss itself, from the belt of foam above, had car- 
ried us a great distance down the slope; but our 
farther descent was hy no means proportionate. 
Round and round we swept—not by any uniform 
movement—but in dizzying swings and jerks, that 
sent us sometimes only a few hundred yards— 
sometimes nearly the complete circuit of the whirl. 
Our progress downward, at each revolution, was 
slow, but very perceptible. Looking about me 
upon the wide waste of liquid ebony on which we 
were thus borne, | perceived that our boat was not 
the only object in the embrace of the whirl. Both 
above and below us were visible fragments of ves- 
sels, large masses of building-timber and trunks 
of trees, with many smaller articles, such as pieces 
of house-furniture, broken boxes, barrels and 
staves. I have already described the unnatural 
curiosity which had taken the place of my original 
terrors. It appeared to grow upon me as! drew 
nearer and nearer to my dreadful doom. I now 
began to watch, with a strange interest, the nu- 
merous things that floated in our company. I 
must have been delirious—for I even sought 


takes the awful plunge and disappears,’—and then 
I was disappointed to find that the wreck of a 
Dutch merchant-ship overtook it and went down 
before. At length, after making several guesses 
of this nature, and being deceived in all—this fact 
—the fact of my invariable miscalculation—set me 
upon a train of reflection that made my limbs 
again tremble, and my heart beat heavily once 
more. It was not a new terror that thus affected 
me, but the dawn of a more exciting hope. This 
hope arose partly from memory, and partly from 
present observation. I called to nied the great 
variety of buoyant matter that strewed the coast 
of Lofoden, having been absorbed and then thrown 
forth by the Moskoe-strom. By far the greater 
number of the articles were shattered in the most 
extraordinary way—so chafed and roughened as 
to have the appearance of being stuck full of splin- 
ters—but then I distinctly recollected that there 
were some of them which were not disfigured at 
all. Now I could not account for this difference 
except by supposing that the roughened fragments 
were the only ones which had been completely 
absorbed—that the others had entered the whirl at 
so late a period of the tide, or, for some reason, 
had descended so slowly after entering, that they 
did not reach the bottom before the return of the 
flood came, or of the ebb, as the case might be. I 
conceived it possible, in either instance, that they 
might thus be whirled up again to the level of the 
ocean, without undergoing the fate of those which 
had been drawn in more early, or absorbed more 
rapidly. I made, also, three important observa- 
tions. The first was, that, as a general rule, the 
larger the bodies were, the more rapid their de- 
scent—the second, that, between two masses of 
equal extent, the one spherical, and the other of 
any other shape, the superiority in speed of descent 
was with the sphere—the third, that between two 
masses of equal size, the one cylindrical, and the 
other of any other shape, the cylinder was ab- 
sorbed the more slowly. Since my escape, I have 
had several conversaiions on this subject with an 
old schoolmaster of the district; and it was from 
him that I learned the use of the word ‘ cylinder’ 
and ‘sphere.’ He explained to me—although I 
have forgotten the explanation—how what | ob- 
served was, in fact, the natural consequence of the 
forms of the floating fragments—and showed me 
how it happened that a cylinder, swimming in a 
vortex, offered more resistance to its suction, and 
was drawn in with greater difficulty, than an 
equally bulky body of any form whatever. There 
was one startling circumstance which went a great 
way in enforcing these observations, and rendering 
me anxious to turn them to account, and this was 
that, at every revolution, we passed something 
like a barrel, or else the yard or the mast of a ves- 
sel, while many of these things, which had been 
on our level when I first opened my eyés upon the 
wonders of the whirlpool, were now high up above 
us, and seemed to have moved but little from their 
original station. I no longer hesitated what to do. 
I resolved to lash myself securely to the water- 
cask upon which I now held, to cut it Joose from 
the counter, and to throw myself with it into the 
water. I attracied my brother's attention by 
signs, pointed to the floating barrels that came 
near us, and did everything in my power to make 
him understand what I was about todo. I thought 





amusement in speculating upon the relative veloci- 
ties of their several descents toward the foam 


at length that he comprehended my design—but, 
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whether this was the case or not, he shook his 
head despairingly, and refused to move from his 
station by the ring-bolt. It was impossible. to 
reach him; the emergency admitted of no delay ; 
and so, with a bitter struggle, I resigned him to 
his fate, fastened myself to the cask by means of 
the lashings which secured it to the counter, and 
precipitated myself with it into the sea, without 
another moment’s hesitation. The result was 
precisely what I had hoped it might be. As it is 
myself who now tells this tale—as you see that I 
did escape—and as you are already in possession 
of the mode in which this escape was effected, and 
must therefore anticipate all that I have farther to 
say, I will bring my story quickly to conclusion. 
It might have been an hour, or thereabout, after 
my quitting the smack, when, having descended 
to avast distance beneath me, it made three or 
four wild gyrations in rapid succession, and, bear- 
ing my loved brother with it, plunged headlong, at 
once and forever, into the chaos of foam below. 
The barrel to which I was attached sunk very 
little farther than half the distance between the 
bottom of the gulf and the spot at which I leaped 
overboard, before a great change took place in the 
character of the whirlpool. The slope of the sides 
of the vast funnel became momently less and less 
steep, the gyrations of the whirl grew gradually 
less and less violent. By degrees, the froth and 
the rainbow disappeared, and the bottom of the 
gulf seemed slowly to uprise. The sky was clear, 
the winds had gone down, and the full moon was 
setting radiantly in the west, when I found myself 
on the surface of the ocean, in full view of the 
shores of Lofoden, and above the spot where the 
pool of Moskoe-strém had been.’ ”’ 

The ‘* Conversation between Eiros and Char- 
mion”’ is full of terror and instruction ; true to phi- 
losphy and to holy writ, it details the probable 
mode of the final conflagration : 

** That material injury to our globe or to its in- 
habitants would result from the apprehended con- 
tact, was an opinion which hourly lost ground 
among the wise; and the wise were now freely 
permitted to rule the reason and the fancy of the 
crowd. It was demonstrated, that the density of 
the comet’s nucleus was far less than that of our 
rarest gas; and the harmless passage of a similar 
visitor among the satellites of Jupiter was a point 
strongly insisted upon, and which served greatly 
to allay terror. Theologists, with an earnestness 
fear enkindled, dwelt upon the biblical prophecies, 
and expounded them to the people with a direct- 
ness and simplicity of which no previous instance 
had been known. That the final destruction of the 





earth must be brought about by the agency of fire, 
was urged with a spirit that enforced everywhere 
conviction; and that the comets were of uo fiery 
nature (as all men now knew) was a truth which | 
relieved all, in a great measure, from the appre-| 
hension of the great calamity foretold. It is notice- 
able that the popular prejudices and vulgar errors 
in regard to pestilences and wars—errors which 
were wont to prevail upon every appearance of a 
comet—were now altogether unknown. As if by 
some sudden convulsive exertion, reason had at 
once hurled superstition from her throne. The 
feeblest intellect had derived vigor from excessive 
interest. What minor evils might arise from the 
contact were points of elaborate question. The 
learned spoke of slight geological disturbances, of 





probable alterations in climate, and consequently 
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in vegetation ; of possible magnetic and electric 
influences. Many held that no visible or percep- 
tible effect would in any manner be produced. 
While such discussions were going on, their subject 
gradually approached, growing larger in apparent 
diameter, an of a more brilliant lustre. Mankind 
grew paler as it came. All human operations 
were suspended. There was an epoch in the course 
of the general sentiment when the comet had at- 
tained, at length, a size surpassing that of any 
previously recorded visitation. ‘The people now, 
dismissing any lingering hope that the astronomers 
were wrong, experienced all the certainty of evil. 
The chimerical aspect of their terror was gone. 
The hearts of the stoutest of our race beat violently 
within their bosoms. A very few days sufficed, 
however, to merge even such feelings in sentiments 
more unendurable. We could no longer apply to 
the strange orb any accustomed thoughts. _ Its his- 
torical attributes had disappeared. It oppressed us 
with a hideous novelty of emotion. We saw it not 
as an astronomical phenomenon in the heavens, but 
as an incubus upon our hearts, and a shadow upon 
our brains. It had taken, with inconceivable ra- 
pidity, the character of a gigantic mantle of rare 
flame, extending from horizon to horizon. Yeta 
day, and men breathed with greater freedom. It 
was clear that we were already within the influence 
of the comet ; yet we lived. We even felt an un- 
usual elasticity of frame and vivacity of mind. 
The exceeding tenuity of the object of our dread 
was apparent ; for all heavenly objects were plainly 
visible through it. Meantime, our vegetation had 
perceptibly altered ; and we gained faith, from this 
predicted circumstance, in the foresight of the wise. 
A wild luxuriance of foliage, utterly unknown be- 
fore, burst out upon every vegetable thing. Yet 
another day—and the evil was not altogether upon 
us. It was now evident that its nucleus would first 
reach us. A wild change had come over all men ; 
and the first sense of pain was the wild signal for 
general lamentation and horror. This first sense 
of pain lay in a rigorous constriction of the breast 
and Jungs, and an insufferable dryness of the skin. 
It could not be denied that our atmosphere was 
radically affected ; the conformation of this atmos- 
phere, and the possible modifications to which it 
might be subjected, were now the topics of discus- 
sion. The result of investigation sent an electric 
thrill of the intensest terror through the universal 
heart of man. It had been long known that the 
air which encircled us was a compound of oxygen 
and nitrogen gases, in the proportion of twenty-one 
measures of oxygen, and seventy-nine of nitrogen, 
in every one hundred of the atmosphere. Oxygen, 
which was the principle of combustion, and the 
vehicle of heat, was absolutely necessary to the 
support of animal life, and was the most powerful 
and energetic agent in nature. Nitrogen, on the 
contrary, was incapable of supporting either animal 
life or flame. An unnatural excess of oxygen 
would result, it had been ascertained, in just such 
an elevation of the animal spirits as we had latterly 
experienced. It was the pursuit, the extension of” 
the idea, which had engendered awe. What would! 
be the result of a total extraction of the nitrogen?’ 
A combustion irresistible, all-devouring, omnipre-- 
valent, immediate ;—the entire fulfilment, in all! 
their minute and terrible details, of the fiery and! 
horror-inspiring denunciations of the prophecies of” 
the holy book.”’ 

If the Vestiges of Creation have obtained so much: 
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celebrity from attempting to show and explain to 
mankind the beginning of things, we may surely 
anticipate fame for the author who has thus, in a 
like philosophizing excursus, depicted to us their 
ending. 

Let us, in conclusion, draw the reader’s attention 
to the only piece of Poe-try—(the pun is quite ir- 
resistible)—wherewith Mr. Poe has favored us in 
this book. It occurs in the otherwise condemned 
tale of ‘* Usher ;”’ and not only half redeems that 
ill-considered production, but makes us wish for 
many more such staves. Its title is the ‘*‘ Haunted 
Palace,” and it purports to be a madman’s rhapsody 
on his own mind : 


‘* In the greenest of our valleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion 

It stood there ! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow— 
(This, all this, was in the olden 
Time long ago ;) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tuned law. 
Round about a throne, where sitting 
(Porphyrogene !) 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace-door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch's high estate ; 
(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


And travellers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows, see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 

While, like a rapid ghastly river, 
Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more!” 


After perusing these extracts, and our own 
thonest verdict of the book, we are sure that our 
‘readers will not long be strangers to the Tales of 
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TOO MODEST BY HALF. 


Tue great fault of young Ireland is that he is 
too modest. He wants self-reliance. His depen- 
dencies for his dearest vindictive objects are never 
on his own powers. He does not play the brag- 
gart on his own account, he brags of foreigners. 
He is like a woman who threatens you with what 
this man or that man will do to you. 

One time Prince Joinville was to make minced 
meat of us. Thirty thousand Frenchmen thrown 
on the Irish coast were to expel the Saxon invad- 
ers. Now how excessively modest it is in an op- 
pressed nation of eight brave millions to hold 
thirty thousand foreigners essential, indispensable 
to her liberation ! 

Next, Brother Jonathan was looked to as the 
avenger, and Ireland’s battle was to be fought in 
Oregon. Again this is modest to the malus pudor, 
for if any other third of the kingdom really felt 
that it had a just cause and a battle to fight, it 
would full surely fight its battle nearer home, and 
fight it with its own hands, and trusting only to 
its own right and might. Hampden and Crom- 
well did not look to foreigners to champion their 
cause. 

The Sikhs have been the last hope of too modest 
Young Ireland. The Nation sees them sweeping 
us out of India with 200,000 blazing seymitars ; 
but, unfortunately for this cheering and encourag- 
ing view, it was hardly published before the arri- 
val of the news of the complete overthrow of the 
enemy, whose blazing scymitars are pawned for 
the expenses of the war— ‘ 

‘* From the whole facts, we arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that the hopes of the invading army are now 
very low, and are wearing lower every day—that 
Sir H. Hardinge and Sir C. Napier will probably 
never meet—and that, if the people of Lahore and 
the ‘ protected’ states on the Hindoo side of the river 
make good use of their time, and have ordinary sa- 
gacity to see the value of union and cooperation at 
such a crisis, the game is in their hands—that the 
whole Moslem population of Northern India, who 
are only waiting for the first reverse that befalls 
the British arms to raise the ery of Deen! Deen! 
—the Faith ! the Faith !—and fall upon their op- 
pressors with all the fury of vengeance hoarded 
well for thirty years, will clear the way to Bengal 
with 200,000 blazing seymitars; that ere twelve 
months shall have gone round, not the Sutlej only, 
but the Jumna, and possibly the very a 
shall no longer be overshadowed by the robber-stand- 
ard of the tyrants of Southern Asia; and that the 
blood stained company—the plagues of the East— 
the plunderers of Hyderabad—the scourge of the 
Carnatic—and the poisoners of China, may begin 
to set their house in order at Caleutta. Allah Bis- 
mallah! God is great—Amen and Amen.” 

How really poor in spirit is all this vicarious ven- 
geance. 

It was sung of a certain Jacobin worthy, that 


He fled full soon 
On the Ist of June 
But he bade the rest keep fighting. 


Young Ireland bids the rest keep fighting, not 
having fled, indeed, for he has not taken the field. 
He is marvellously strong, nothing can resist him, 
and yet he unaccountably submits to what he rep- 
resents as the most intolerable tyranny, and con- 





(Edgar Poe. 


tents himself with calling on foreigners to go to 
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war for him, or on Indians to revolt, ‘‘ if they have 
the ordinary sagacity to see the value of union and 
cooperation at such a crisis.”’ 

oung Ireland is quite right in not playing the 
rebel, but Young Ireland should not talk the rebel 
which it does not play. The dialogue without the 
action has the most abasing effect. It is too ob- 
trusively ‘‘ making the ‘ dare not’ wait upon ‘I 
would,’ like the poor cat in the adage.” 

Treland has many grievances, but none worth 
bloodshed; she has many claims, but none to be 
advanced by bloodshed, or the diabolical desire for 
it without the daring to share in the peril. The 
redress of old Ireland’s wrongs will come in due 
course if the ma/us pudor of Young Ireland do not 
unfortunately excite feelings calculated to retard 
it. Young Ireland only wants a little manly pride. 
He must not be always exaggerating and enlarg- 
ing on his sores. He must not make out his case 
worse than it is, soas to make it recreancy to bear 
it while he is bragging of his potency. He must 
not count, too, upon the alms of foreign valor for 
his deliverance. There is no case, no occasion 
whatever for valor, foreign or indigenous. Noth- 
ing is wanted and wanting but a little good sense 
and right spirit. You have nothing to do with 
blazing scymitars—no, nor with blazing shilelaghs 
either, things much apter for combustion and 
broil. 

Let there be an end of the foreign look-out for 
mischief to England, and let your hopes live on 
your own means, not on the loup-de-mer Joinville 
one day, and a lion of Lahore another who turns 
out to be pared of his claws by the next advices. 
As the homely old proverb says, ‘* Let every her- 
ring hang by its own head, and every tub stand on 
its own bottom,”’ and let Young Ireland pluck up 
a little of the honest pride of Independence—inde- 
pendence of foreign aid, and self-reliance on righ- 
teous means righteously directed.—Ezaminer, 4 
April. 





From the Atheneum. 
A Sketch of the Life, and some Account of the 
Writings. of the late Dr. James Johnson. By 
his Son, H. J. Jounson. Highley. 


Tus Memoir of an excellent man, the founder 
and editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, is 
equally interesting and instructive. It offers an- 
other proof how, by earnest talent, it is possible 
for a mind under difficulties to win for itself an 
eminent position in letters and science. Dr. John- 
son (or rather Johnstone) was a native of Ireland, 
the youngest son of a small farmer. He was edu- 
eated at the grammar school of Ballinderry, and, 
at fifteen, apprenticed to a surgeon-apothecary. 
At nineteen he came to London, without money or 
friends; where, however, he acquired a situation 
with an apothecary, and, by hard study and irreg- 
ular attendance on lectures in anatomy and sur- 
gery, contrived to pass Surgeons’ Hall in 1798. 
In the same year he was appointed surgeon’s-mate 
in the navy. In the Caroline he made a voyage to 
India and China, and in 1807 published particulars 
of it, under the title of “* The Oriental Voyager.” 
This work was followed by others, many of which 
have been from time to time noticed in the Athe- 
neum. In 1814 he served with the Duke of Clar- 
ence, in the Impregnable, and secured the friend- 
ship of the future monarch, on whose accession 
Dr. Johnson was appointed Physician-Extraordina- 
ry to the king. It was in 1816 that the Medico- 
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Chirurgical Journal appeared, in a monthly forg ; 
in 1819 Dr. Johnson changed it to a quarterly, ted 
gave it the character and name of a review ; in the 
next year the system of analysis was adopted, for 
which the work became remarkable. He contin- 
ued to edit this periodical till October, 1844. His 
biographer remarks, that 

“To settle in the capital, and to publish the 
Journal were simultaneous events. It was on that 
Journal he relied, to procure for him a position in 
London, practice, reputation, everything. A man 
who could make so bold a venture would not be 
likely to flinch in the conducting of it. Nor did 
he. Early tastes, a lively fancy, an enthusiastic 
temperament, the prize in front, the 0 behind, 
stimulated to the utmost his natural industry. So 
ready was his pen, that he rarely or never read the 
copy of his articles before they went to press—so 
accurate, that the cost of corrections after their re- 
turn seldom exceeded a few shillings a quarter— 
so easy and so vigorous, that never has there been 
a journal less infected with dulness. Yet facility 
of composition was, in his case, the reverse of co- 
piousness of words, for terseness and conciseness 
stamped every line. But, whatever his literary 
powers, a work of the magnitude of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, a work, be it recollected, es- 
sentially analytical, could not have been conducted 
as he conducted it, for thirty years, without a qual- 
ity that has been found in the greatest men, and 
seems essential to the accomplishment of the great- 
est actions. That quality is punctuality. It was 
Dr. Johnson’s motto and his practice—it entered 
into everything that he did, little or great, bodily 
or mental. In one sense, indeed, he was not punc- 
tual, for he was always rather before his time than 
after it. He calculated the pages which must be 
written daily to secure the due publication of the 
Journal. That number he made it a point of con- 
science to write, before he retired to bed. Weary 
or not, ailing or weak, in or out of spirits, what 
was to be writ was writ. If practice did not 
press, and he had leisure time, he anticipated the 
future, and wrote far in advance. His tours of 
health, which he commenced early and continued 
almost to the last, were fairly won by work before- 
hand. He never set out without leaving the Jour- 
nal in readiness, so far as writing went, for the 
next quarter-day. For ten or twelve years almost 
every article was written by himself, a circum- 
stance, we imagine, unexampled in periodical lite- 
rature. * * His industry, indeed, was not onl 
indomitable, but it can have rarely been rim | 
He conducted the Journal, built up an extensive 
private practice, read all that was worth reading in 
medical, not a little in classical, and extensively in 
general literature, composed, at short intervals, a 
series of popular works of by no means inconsid- 
erable bulk, revised new editions of former ones, 
and took his annual tours of two or three months’ 
duration. To effect this, there must be natural 
ability as well as industry, the power to do a thing 
quickly and well, with the resolution to do it pune- 


an - 
e cannot close this brief notice without anoth- 
er instructive extract; in illustration of which we 
could record anecdotes, the truth of which we hap- 
n to know, through channels that ‘‘ The Doctor’’ 
ittle dreamed of, for there was no ostentation in 
his liberality. 
‘* Many who are not born to fortune, and acquire 
money by their own exertions, display a love of it, 





which lapses into avarice or parsimony. Such 
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w@® not the case with Dr. Johnson. Liberality 
was a prominent feature of his character, and was 
stamped in every thought and act. It was not 
mae that he did not amass wealth with greedi- 
ness, and hoard it with tenacity—he was liberal in 
money-matters, liberal in sentiment, liberal in 
every relation of life. This is that genuine liber- 
ality so rarely met with in the world. In the prac- 
tice of his profession it was carried to a blamable 
extent. To refuse to wring, in sickness, their 
hard earnings from the indigent—to spare the 
blush, whilst we also spare the purse of decent 
poverty—to consult with considerate kindness the 
means of those whose lot is to sustain that hardest 
of struggles, the maintenance of a certain position 
in society with very inadequate resources—to lend 
the helping hand to the infirm of our own body— 
these are the privileges of the medical profession, 
which constitute its proudest boast, and will, we 
trust, be its unvarying practice.” 

Such an example of integrity, perseverance and 
liberality cannot fail of being beneficial. The brief 
record before us is marked by good taste, good 
feeling and judgment. 





From the New York Tribune. 
HEADLEY’S NAPOLEON.* 


Mr. Headley opens his book by saying : 

‘Perhaps there is no greater example of the 
control English literature and English criticism 
exert over public opinion in the country, than the 
views they have impressed upon it respecting 
Bonaparte. With Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Byron, in poetry, and Scott, and Alison, and the 
English Reviews, in prose, all making him a 
monster in cruelty and selfishness; even though 
he might be an angel in genius; we have, without 
scruple, adopted the same sentiments, and set him 
down as a scourge of his race.” 

Is this anything like the truth? Who are the 
** we’? who have adopted without thought the 
sentiment of British historians, and set down Bo- 
naparte “‘ as a scourge of his race’? The *‘we’’ 
here is obviously intended to imply the American 
people. But do our people, or any overwhelming 
majority of them, cherish such sentiments? So 
far from it is the fact that we are confident two 
thirds of all the people of this country rather ad- 
mire than execrate Napoleon, and deplore his 
downfall. The spirit of our popular oratory, our 
public press, inclines far more to a and jaud 
than to blacken and defame Napoleon. Ask the 
next ten men you meet what they think of him, 
and see if half of them do not express more of 
sympathy than of censure. Napoleon, as Emer- 
son has well said, is the hero of democracy—that 
is, of that democracy which exacts the su- 
premacy of the numerical majority and the 
preponderating physical force, regardless of in- 
tellectual or moral power. He was the heir of 
the revolution, the inheritor of its virtues and 
its vices, its unchained ambition, its vehement en- 
ergies, its appalling ferocity, and its gigantic 
crimes. That he was at heart and in later life a 
thorough despot, does not militate against this 
view of his character—a Jacobin is a powerless 
despot; a despot is a Jacobin invested with 
power. Bouaparte, bred a civilian, would have 


* Napoleon and his Marshals: by J. T. Headley. I. 
Napoleon Bonaparte: A Defence of his character against 
English historians—Analysis of his character, &c. 





struggled for supremacy in the convention and the 
Jacobin club with Danton and Robespierre, possi- 
bly asa rival, but more probably for a time as a 
confederate. That, after he had vaulted to the 
heights of power, he manifested the utmost abhor- 
rence and dread of the Jacobins, is but a part of the 
same character—Danton, made dictator or first 
consul with the army at his back, would have 
crushed the Jacobins in an instant. Each wrought 
with the weapon he could best wield, and each 
with the same end—self. A godless, reckless, 
daring ambition is to our view the worst possible 
trait in the character of one appointed to play a 
chief part on the world’s great stage, and the 
more transcendant his abilities the more culpable 
is his perversion of them to the base end of extend- 
ing his own sway or gratifying, his lusts. To il- 
lustrate and enforce this truth we regard as one of 
the chief ends of history, never to be lost sight of. 

Mr. Headley seems to labor under this delusion. 
He is perpetually fancying that the world is called 
to decide whether Napoleon is, or his principal an- 
tagonists are, deserving of its praise. But no—the 
question is not whether the hereditary despots, 
with Pitt, Metternich, Castlereagh, &c., were bet- 
ter or worse than Napoleon, but whether he is de- 
serving of our esteem and admiration. Prove them 
all depraved or worthless, and you have done little 
yet to clear him of the imputations resting on his 
name. 

Our author, in behalf of his hero, crowds pages 
with dazzling recitals of that hero’s great achieve- 
ments, as if it were necessary to prove him a man 
endowed with transcendant genius, capacity, cour- 
age, endurance, activity, &c. But can we be- 
lieve it essential to show that Napoleon was brave, 
energetic and intellectually great? If not, to 
what purpose is al] this exhibition, unless to con- 
fuse the mind and mislead the judgment on the 
main question? ; 

For our own part, while we can make due 
allowance for the circumstances under which an 
man has been reared, we cannot allow any col- 
lateral considerations to induce us to present and 
commend as right that which in intent and very 
truth was wrong. If one should urge in behalf 
of a cannibal, ‘‘ He was so trained from infancy,” 
we admit the validity of the plea in excuse of his 
addiction to the revolting practice, but not in Jaud- 
ation of the practice itself. The greater, the 
wiser, the more exalted and capable the man, the 
more imperative, in our view, is the obligation 
resting upon him to obey God’s laws and to live 
for the good of his fellow-creatures. If he fail 
here, he ought not to be applauded, and the 
greater his abilities the deeper must be his con- 
demnation. 

That the earlier warsin which Napoleon was en- 
gaged were commenced by the crowned despots 
whom he struggled against, is in good part true, 
yet not to the extent insisted on by Mr. Headley, 
who is anything but fair in quoting Napier as 
English authority for his assertion. Napier is a 
liberal, an admirer of the revolution and of Napo- 
leon. If any one had quoted De Vigney or any 
partisan of the Bourbons as French authority 
against Napoleon, Mr. H. would doubtless have 
been indignant at the unfairness he so dexterously 
perpetrates. ‘ 

e care not how deep and general is the exe- 
eration of Pitt and his coalitions, nor how much 
Great Britain is assailed for the great wrong of 
breaking the peace of Amiens ; yet it is not just 
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‘forgets the part of an apologist. 


HEADLEY’S 


to represent the act as wholly unprovoked. Many 
acts of Napoleon, between the signing of the 
treaty and the breaking of it by Great Britain, in- 
dicated a settled disregard on his part of every- 
thing which interfered with the aggrandizement of 
France—that is, of himself. We will instance 
only the subjugation of Switzerland—as base and 
inexcusable a robbery and enslavement of the 
weak by the strong as blackens the page of his- 
tory. ir the invasion and subjugation of Egypt, 
Switzerland and the Tyrol were ‘ essentially de- 
fensive’’ operations, why not go the whole hog 
and call the expedition to Moscow another? 

Even when he affects concession, Mr. H. never 
For instance 
here : 

‘*The two greatest errors of Napoleon, were 
the conquest of Spain and the invasion of Russia. 
The former was not only an impolitic act, but one 
of great injustice and cruelty. In order to strike 
English commerce, he was willing to invade an in- 
dependent kingdom, and finally seize its throne 
and cover its plains with the slain of its own sub- 
jects. The invasion of Russia might have termi- 
nated differently, and been recorded by historians 
as the crowning monument of his genius, but for 
the burning of Moscow by the inhabitants: an 
event certainly not to be anticipated. He lost the 
flower of his army there, and, instead of striking 
the heart of his enemy, he pierced his own.”’ 

If luring a king from his country by the most 
soleinn protestations of friendship and generous de- 
signs, drawing him on by renewed and vehement 
assurances from step to step until completely in 
his friend's power, then treacherously, perfidi- 
ously thrusting him into prison and demanding of 
him a surrender of his crown and kingdom, and 
thereupon proceeding to subjugate that kingdom 
by force of arms, be simply ‘‘ an error,”’ surely 
we need a new vocabulary in which poisoning a 
guest, cutting the throat of a parent, &c., shall be 
termed ‘‘ peccadilloes’’ or ‘*‘ foibles.’’ But the 
motive suggested by our apologist for this atrocious 
attack on Spain is utterly fictitious. Spain was the 
close ally of France and actually at war with Eng- 
land when Bonaparte commenced the series of 
treacherous villanies which transformed Ferdinand 
and his parents from allies and guests into prison- 
ers of Napoleon and filled her whole area with 
dreadful carnage. The Spanish royal family 
were the devoted admirers and willing tools of 
the French despot, and had steadily been so for 
years. In his cause they had sacrificed their vast 
fleet at Trafalgar and been shut out from their 
American possessions, the exhaustless source of 
their wealth and splendor. It was to dethrone 
such pliant, patient instruments that he hesitated 
not to violate his plighted faith and the require- 
ments of hospitality, and commence an utterly un- 
provoked struggle in which six hundred thousand 
men were sacrificed, and millions suffered the 
agonies of orphanage, famine and wasting pes- 
tilence. All this is softly termed an ‘error’ 
of its contriver and perpetrator, and the world, 
so eager to tear out the eyes and roast alive the 
body of some wretched, benighted, phrenzied mur- 
derer of one man, grows sentimental over the hard 
fate which consigned this whvlesale butcher to end 
his days on a lone island, surrounded by attend- 
ants, worshippers and the means of gratifying 
every appetite! Such is human justice, as meted 
out respectively to great villains and those who, 
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with far less light and more excuse, walk humbly 
in their footsteps ! 

‘* The invasion of Russia might have terminated 
differently,’’ says Mr. H. We greatly doubt it. 
If Moscow had not been burned, the invaders 
would have found great difficulty in wintering 
there, and still more in taking the field in the spring 
with any chance of coping with the hundreds of 
thousands now rallied from all Northern Europe 
and Asia to overwhelm them. The truth is that 
this great crime was destined to signal punishment 
from the hour that the French passed Smolensk. 
The subjugation of Russia was impossible in view 
of the spirit which animated her fifty millions of 
people ; the munitions and provisions of the im- 
mense invading host for a year could neither be 
procured in nor transported to Russia; and the 
moment it began to retreat, from a position so ad- 
vanced as Moscow, its destruction was certain. 
Yet even had it ‘* terminated differently,”’ it would 
still have been a most abhorrent, God-defying enter- 
prise, productive of years of agony, to no good end 
whatever. How could France be benefited by the 
subjugation of Russia? 

Mr. Headley considers the admiration of Napo- 
leon by the French a refutation of the charges 
brought against him. We think the opinion at 
least of the Germans and Spaniards ought also to 
be taken into the account. They too had oppor- 
tunities of knowing him, and under circumstances 
less favorable to their delusion. A great warrior 
is almost always popular with the mass of those 
whose national renown has been exalted by his 
victories, 

W hen our author cannot deny the charges against 
Bonaparte’s character, he admits them, but asserts 
that England or some of his enemies has done the 
like—a defence which, if admitted, would serve the 
end of any malefactor that ever lived. His inva- 
sion of Egypt was, to be sure, without the least 
apology, but then England has made all her acqui- 
sitions in India by invasions equally without excuse ! 
This off-set is at once irrelevant and unsustained, 
It should not have been put forth without some 
show of evidence to support it. The British gov- 
ernment is bad enough, but we do not remember 
any instance in which it made war so wantonly as 
in this case of Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt. So 
we are for the hundredth time treated with the as- 
sertion that Wellington was ‘* entrapped ’’ at Wa- 
terloo, and that, “‘ Had Blucher stayed away as 
Grouchy did, or had Grouchy come up as did Blu- 
cher, victory would once more have perched on the 
French eagles.’’ Surely, there is nothing in the 
relative positions of the contending armies nor in 
their relative loss up to the time Blucher appeared, 
to justify this assertion, nor to prove that Welling- 
ton was any more “‘ entrapped’ here than at Sala- 
manca or Vittoria. It never was a hard matter to 
‘‘entrap’’ the duke into a fight with an equal force 
when at the head of seventy thousand British sol- 
diers. 

Mr. Headley’s talk of the ‘‘ nonsense’’ and 
**cant”’ of Alison is hardly in good taste; while 
his indignation at “ the basest treatment of Napo- 
leon,’’ by the British on his final overthrow, does 
not tally well with his palliation of the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghein. We have as little reverence 
for royalty as Mr. H. can have, and blame Napo- 
leon no. more for killing a royal duke, seized on 
neutral territory, than if the victim had been the 
humblest citizen. It is murder we object to, whe- 


























































ther of royalty or democracy, and we think this not 
too severely punished by such a confinement for 
life as that of Napoleon at St. Helena. If others 
deserved it as much as he, we see not how that 
affects his case. 

Mr. Headley is hardy enough to talk even of his 
devotion to freedom and equal rights! when no man 
ever more wantonly or thoroughly crushed the lib- 
erties of a great nation. Even the liberty of the 
press was utterly subverted by him, and no Oriental 
despotism was more thorough than that of the Em- 

ire from the victory of Austerlitz to the flight from 
arsaw. ‘The born autocrat may plead the ex- 
cuses of education and routine in palliation of his 
despotism, but the plebeian elevated to supreme 
power by the admiring confidence of a free people 
can never extenuate the crime of subverting their 
liberties. No man who has the heart of a republi- 
can can fail to mark his crime with abhorrence. 

Mr. Headley closes his essay with the following 
flourish : 

‘* See the great public works he established—the 
institutions he founded—the laws he proclaimed, 
and the civil liberty he restored—and then, remem- 
bering that the bloody wars that offset all these, 
were waged by him in self-defence, and were equal 
rights struggling against exclusive despotism :— 
he will regret that he has adopted the slanders of 
his foemen, and the falsehoods of monarchists.’’ 

We submit that our author’s reluctant admis- 

sions suffice, without the aid of any “ slanders’’ or 
** falsehoods,’’ to establish for Bonaparte a char- 
acter which ought not to be held up before our as- 
piring, hot-blooded youth as worthy to be admired 
or imitated. Unless he dispute this, there is no 
controversy ; if he does, he should speak to the 
question, and not seek to enlist our feelings on the 
side of one bad man by inflaming our prejudices 
against others, whether monarchs or ministers. 
Let Britain and Pitt answer for their own sins, but 
these cannot palliate the perfidy to Ferdinand, the 
unprovoked invasions of Spain and Russia, nor the 
murder of D’Enghein. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
FRAGMENTS OF LIFE. 
BY F. A. B. 


I. 


A sirrer cheat, and here at length it ends, 

And thou and I, who were to one another 

More closely knit than brother is to brother, 

Shall not be even as two common friends. 

Never ayain, within my breast, may grow 

The trust that has been basely lied away. 

Sadly and sorely must my spirit go 

Companionless through life's remaining way 

Still by thy side, yet answering no more 

Each thought of thine, as in those days of yore, 

Far lonelier than they who ne’er have known 

The fellowship of love, I dreamt I knew. 

Unpitied by all others, to whose view 

A seeming false over my state is thrown, 

Thus “a I henceforth walk—beside thee—yet 
one. 


Weep’st thou to see the ruin and deca 
Which time doth wreak upon earth’s mighty things, 
Temples of gods and palaces of kings? 
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Oh, I could show thee such a woful ruin, 

As doth surpass the worst of time’s undoing. 

A goodly city, not laid waste by years, 

But overthrown with sighs and sapp’d with tears ; 
There was a palace in which youth did dwell, 

To which kings’ mansions were a lowly cell, 
There was a glorious temple in whose shrine 
Love had a worship ceaseless and divine, 

Hymens from that fane, like birds’ spring songs 
did rise, 

And incense sweet of willing sacrifice. 

Now all these lordly halls deserted be, 

Unknown to hope and shunn’d by memory. 


Il. 


The fountains of my life, which flowed so free ; 
The plenteous waves which, brimming, gushed 
along, 

Bright, deep, and swift, with a perpetual song, 
Doubtless have long since seemed dried up to thee. 
How a, they not? From the shrunk narrow 


Where once that glory flowed, have ebbed away 

Light, life, and motion, and along its way 

The dull stream slowly creeps, a shallow thread ; 

Yet at the hidden source, if hands unblest, 

Disturb se ‘ton whence that sad stream takes 
irth, 

The swollen waters once again gush forth— 

Dark bitter floods rolling in wild unrest. 


IV. 


One after one, the shield, the sword, the spear, 

The panoply that I was wont to wear— 

My suit of proof, my wings that kept me free— 

These, full of trust, deliver’d I to thee. 

When, — all time, we swore that side by 
side 

We would together walk. I since have tried, 

In hours of sadness, when my former life 

Seem’d better than this paltry wasting strife, 

To wield my weapons bright, and wear again 

My shining armor and strong wings—in vain, 

My hands have lost their strength and skill—my 
breast 

Beneath my mail throbs with a faint unrest— 

My pinions trail upon the earth—my soul 

Fails ‘neath the heavy curse of thy contrel. 

All that was living of my life has fled, 

My mortal part alone is not yet dead. 

But since my nobler gifts have all been thine, 

Trophies and sacrifices for thy shrine, 

Wound not the breast that stripped itself for thee 

Of the fair means God gave ’it to be free ; 

At least have mercy, aud forbear to strike 

One without power to strive or fly alike, 

Nor trample on that heart which now must be 

Towards all defenceless—most of all towards thee. 


Vv. 


I dream I see thy form, with frantic clasp 

My longing arms are round the phantom thrown; 
It melts, it withers in my empty grasp. 

I wake—I am alone, oh, Heaven, alone. 


I dream I hear thy voice, J start, and rise, 

And listen, till my soul grows sick—in vain ; 

The wind flies laughing through the starry skies, 
And, save my throbbing heart, all ’s still again. 


Oh, wilt thon ne’er return? can no one day 
Bring back those blessed hours that fled so fast? 
Dost thou not hear me moan my life away? 





Weep’st thou to see them crumbling all away? 


Hast thou forsaken me?’—Thou hast !—thou hast! 
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PUNCH. 
THE NEWCASTLE SCHOLARSHIP. 


Tue papers of the past week tell us that ‘ the 
examinations for the Neweastle scholarship’’ have 
terminated ; but they failed to supply us with the 
questions put upon the interesting occasion. We 
are, however, enabled to give a few; for the 
agents of Punch—like the spies of Nicholas—are 
everywhere ; albeit, it is hoped, with a different 


urpose. 

Q. What is your opinion of the Maynooth 
grant? 

A. My firm and inextinguishable opinion is, 
that to the Maynooth grant we owe the blight on 
potatoes. 

Q. Define the Anti-Corn Law League. 

A. The Anti-Corn Law League has Satan for 
its head, and a republican for its tail. 

Q. What will be the result of the admission of 
foreign corn into England! 

A. Popery, of course: it will be grown in the 
wheat. Corn coming from Catholic countries 
must necessarily destroy the established church ; 
as foreign cattle have brought measles upon tithe- 

igs. 
y Q. What is your opinion of the Condition of 
England question ? 

A. My opinion of England—leaving out the 
question—is this: That having grown out of her 
glorious institutions, she is fast approaching de- 
struction. 1 look upon the alarming increase of 
comets as nothing more than a preparation to burn 
the country out of the globe. 

Q. What value do you attach to the splendid 
crucifix sent by the pope to Mr. Newman? 

A. Not being a pawnbroker, I can’t say. 





TO THE DAUGHTERS OF ‘‘ REDUCED GENTLEMEN.” 


Again and again have we called upon our read- 
ers to admire the benevolence and loving-kindness 
of advertisers, as exhibiting themselves in the 
newspapers. We give a new case, from the 
Times of March 27th :— 

** Wanted, with no salary, OR A MERE TRIFLE, 
for the sake of a comfortable and respectable home, 
where she would be treated with the greatest kind- 
ness, and her morals attended to, a YOUNG FRENCH 
Person, of the established church of England, who 
can speak no English, or searcely any. She 
would be required to perform no menial office, ex- 
cepting the dressing and attending to the ward- 
robes of three little girls ; the rest of her time would 
be occupied in needlework. She must be able to 
read her own language well, and to have enough 
knowledge of writing and arithmetic to teach 
children of six or seven years old. The object 
chiefly being for the children to have practice 
in talking French, the less English known the 
better. If a young lady, she would often be ad- 
mitted into the parlor, and would have her meals in 
the schoolroom. Reference as to respectability re- 
quired. To the daughter of a reduced gentleman 
this would be a desirable home. Direct to C. B., 
post-office, Exmouth.”’ 

It is not very difficult to imagine the sort of 
‘kindness’ to be bestowed by this Samaritan, 
who, to the daughter of a “reduced gentleman”’ 
gives ‘no salary, or a mere trifle,’’ leaving the 
unfortunate father to supply his child with clothes 
and her mite of pockei-money. We can also un- 
derstand the sort of ‘* morals’’ that must be prac- 
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tically tanght her; namely, to make the most, by 
every sort of pinching and screwing, of miserable 
dependents; and at the same time to air an ap- 
pearance of religion by lisping about the estab- 
lished church ; to which C. B., we presume, is 
attached—like a whitlow to a bishop’s thumb. 
And then the sweet leisure proffered to the young 
French slave! After she had taught ‘ the three 
little girls’’ their daily French, she would spend 
‘* the rest of her time’’ making the little petticoats 
of her pupils. If, too, she were a real young 
lady, she would be admitted now and then, with 
the cat, into the parlor. But like the cat, she 
would ‘* have her meals’’ in another place. Oh, 
daughters of reduced gentlemen! learn to trundle 
a mop—to clean knives—black stoves—polish 
shoes—forget your books, forget all that may have 
educated your taste—your sensibility—be at once 
sturdy, healthy housemaids, and flee from the 
‘comfortable and respectable home’’ with the 
‘three little girls’’ proffered by the C. B.’s of 
Exmouth. 

And now, who is this C. B.t- Can the Ex- 
mouth folks guess at him or her? As English- 
men, we would punish the advertiser for this cold- 
blooded, deliberate insult, offered in the basest 
misery of spirit to the “* reduced gentlemen’’ of a 
noble nation. Were we clothed with powers of 
paternal despotism, we would send our benevolent 
Janissaries to Exmouth: we would have C. B. 
searched out; and when found—for his or her in- 
sult to France and to humanity—we would make 
him or her wear wooden shoes for a twelvemonth, 
and every market-day eat a dinner of frogs in the 
open market-place. This we would do, ‘‘as we 
live by bread !”’ 





A BIT OF A PARODY. 


A song of the dukes, of the dense old dukes, 
That have rul’d in the land so long ; 

With small renown to the ducal crown, 
By dint of legal wrong. 

There ’s rage in théir frown when Peel goes down, 
And for free trade’s cause speaks out ; 

And they show him their spite in the lords each 

night . 

That the subject is talk’d about. 

Then here ’s to the dukes, to the dense old dukes, 
Who live for themselves alone ; 

And still live they, though no more to prey 
On the country’s blood and bone. 


They talk of the times when the Christmas 
chimes 

Were a merry sound to hear ; 

And pretend that the poor were regaled, galore, 
With old English beef and beer. 

That tale is all stuff, it is much too tough ; 
It won’t even hoax an ass; 

And don’t we know, they who tell us so, 
The new poor-law allow’d to pass! 

Then here ’s to the dukes, to the dense old dukes, 
Who live for themselves alone ; 

And still live they, though no more to prey 
On the country’s blood and bone. 





FRIENDS IN NEED. 


An association has been formed, entitled the 
** Alleged Lunatics’ Friend Society.”” Good news 
this for the ** country party.’” 
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WANTED, A TESTIMONIAL, BY COBBETT’S GHOST. 
“ Peet, ** The Shades. 


‘* So you have come round to my way of think- 
ing. Did I not, years ago, long before I died and 
left all you statesmen and legislators floundering in 
the mud—in which mud the last member of the 
house of commons that arrived in these Shades 
tells me you are still sprawling—did I not, I say, 
week by week, publish and proclaim regularly in 
my Register, (a hundred thousand copies of which 
circulated weekly in this country, and as many in 
America,) the immense value and importance, as an 
article of food, of maize or Indian corn? And did I 
not as often denounce and hold ap tothe execra- 
tion of mankind that abominable body-stuffing and 
soul-destroying root, that hog-food, the potato? 
Oh! and now you have introduced maize or Indian 
corn into Ireland as provision for the famishing 
population of that country,‘ And you, on your 
legs, in your place in the commons’ house of par- 
liament, have declared your hope that the Irish 
will now acquire a taste for a higher species of 
food. Yes; but you have forgotten to mention the 
circumstance that this higher species of food is my 
corn. It was very convenient to you, I daresay, 
to forget this circumstance, but it is convenient to 
me to put you in mind of it—or at least to put the 

2ople of England in mind of it, that I may not, 
Peel, be choused and diddled by you out of that 
credit which is justly due to me. 

‘* No doubt, you would like to lead people by 
the nose, and persuade them that you have found 
out a remedy for the complaints of Ireland ; where- 
as, the remedy is my remedy, and I wonder that 
even you have the brass to try and pass it off for 
yours. But do not you flatter yourself that you will 
succeed in this base attempt: and, since you cer- 
tainly will not succeed in it, you had better at once, 
with a good grace, confess that you are indebted 
to Me for the discovery of your Irish physic. Ido 
not much care, indeed, to be stuck up as a marble 
image, to be stared at by a set of gaping people ; 
but as you are going to have a parcel of such im- 
ages in your new house of parliament, and as I do 
not see how you can now recompense me in any 
other way, I think you may as well put mine 
among them. If this is the most you can do, it is 
also the least you can do. But don’t rig me out 
in any of your Roman togas. Represent me in 
my pepper-and-salt coat, and waistcoat and drab 
breeches, trampling a heap of potatoes under foot, 
and holding a number of my Register, (a hundred 
thousand copies of which circulated weekly in this 
country, and as many in America,) in one hand, 
and a blade of my corn (which you want to eall 
yours) in the other. 

** The Ghost of 
**Wituiam Cossetr.” 





‘SO FINE YOUNG MEN.”’ 


As it is the Archbishop of Canterbury who 
draws up thanksgiving prayers for the successful 
slaughter of the enemy, may we ask, is it the 
chaplains of regiments who write the recruiting 
bills, seattered throughout the country, to catch 
the eye of the “fine young man?’’ One of these 
compositions, recently put forth at Gloucester, is 
now before us. There is a truthfulness in the 
promises held out—and indeed a picturesqueness 
of painting, that do the highest credit to the mor- 
als of the author, whether the thing be written on 
a drum-head ora pulpit-cushion. For instance, 





PUNCH. 


when the “fine young men,’’—like eels, bobbed 
for—are caught by the shilling, they are immedi- 
ately ‘‘ —taught the art of riding, driving, draw. 
ing, fencing, gunnery, and the mechanics; the 
making and use of gunpowder, sky-rockets, and 
other fire-works.”’ 

The allusion to sky-rockets and other fire-works 
shows the hand of the master. The author sub- 
tly, knowingly touches on school-boy recollections 
—on those fifth of November days, when fire- 
works were precious to the juvenile. We subjoin 
a few of the advantages offered to *“‘ the gunners” 
(for so artillerymen are styled.) Here they are :— 
‘*They are lodged in the finest barracks in the 
world! They have light work and good pay, the 
best beef that Kent can afford, and a comfortable 
place in the barracks called the ‘ Canteen,’ set 
apart for them to see their friends in, and take a 
cheerful glass : also a splendid library and reading- 
room, a park and pleasure grounds, with a select 
number of horses for their ins/ruction and amuse- 
ment. After their education is completed, they will 
have an opportunity afforded them to travel in for- 
eign countries, where they may drink their wine at 
two-pence per bottle, by the new tariff!’’ 

These, it must be owned, are many agreeable 
advantages ; and yet, with a modesty peculiar to 
recruiting sergeants—he of the Upper George Inn, 
Gloucester, has said nothing of the box at the 
opera, and the Mowbray hounds, always at the 
service of the gunners. But perhaps the sergeants 
did not wish to tell the fine young men all that 
was in store for them. Only let them enlist, and 
then no doubt he would surprise them. 

After—it is not said how many—years’ service, 
the recruits are promised that they shall ‘ return 
to see their friends’’—(balis, bullets, and bayonets 
permitting)—** with money, manners, and—expe- 
rience!’ ‘The last advantage, no doubt, war- 
ranted. 





Tue pest Encines or War.—Several fire-en- 
gines have been constructed for the colonies. One 
of them will be sent over to Oregon, for the pur 
pose of putting Jonathan's pipe out. 





THE NATION WE CANNOT SUBDUE. 


We beat Hyder Ali, we conquer’d Tippoo, 

We vanquish'd Napoleon at famed Waterloo ; 
We defeated the Burmans, the Affghans we quell’d, 
And John Chinaman into submission compell’d. 


The Sikhs we o’erthrew, in victorious fray, on 
Thy field, Aliwal, and the plain of Sobraon ; 

But, for all that we English endeavor or do, 

‘** There *s one obstinate nation we cannot subdue.” 


All opponents beside io Britannia have knelt, 

But we cannot control the refractory Celt. 

Still by turbulent Ireland our power is defied— 

Oh that spoke in our wheel—oh that thorn in our 
side ! 


If to tame her we ‘ve fail’d, it has certainly not 

Been for want of the bayonet, or powder and shot. 

May it not then be likely our course has heen 
wrong, 

In not “drawing it mild’ ‘stead of coming it 
strong !”’ 


To a different plan, now, suppose we ‘ve recourse. 
And resort to persuasion instead of to force ; 

And by kindness assail this invincible foe, 

The reverse since we've tried, and have found & 





** no go.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Then hurrah! for the Sassenach, with Punch for 
their chief— 

Charge potatoes and buttermilk! 
and beef! 

And charge absentee landlords—a thumping good 
tax, 

And we soon shall have ‘‘ Bellum’’ converted to 
“ Pax.” 


And wild Paddy’s shillelagh shall fall from his 
hand, 

And contentment and quiet shall reign in the land ; 

And that shameful reproach shall no longer be 
true— 

“ There ’s one obstinate nation we cannot subdue.”’ 


Charge bread 
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From the National Intelligencer. 


Paris, April 8, 1846. 

Ir British skies are rent with rejoicings and ela- 
tion for the victories in the Golden Peninsula, our | 
Paris chroniclers, with the exception of the two | 
ministerial organs, the Debats and the Epoque, are 
far from raising a chorus of satisfaction. They 
would question the might and prowess of the 
Sikhs, and thus repel the vaunts of their neigh- 
bors, if they did not exult and exaggerate corre- 
spondently in the case of their Algerian war. 
You will find that in the house of commons on the 
2d instant, Sir J. C. Hobhouse styled the Sikh 
forces ** those almost invincible battalions ;*’ but a 
veteran India officer says, in the last United Ser- 
vice Magazine, ** the Sikhs are not a formidable 
enemy in the open field ;’’ and the correspond- 
ent of the London Times, writing from the camp 
at Dekhar, after the first battle, gives this infor- 
mation : 

“The Sikhs, outnumbering our force by three 
to one, with heavier artillery and cavalry, might 
have outflanked General Smith in his advance, and 
fought at superior advantage ; but we see that, | 
though their position was ably taken up, excepting | 
the river in the rear, they remained inactive, and | 
were so driven from it into the deep ford and quick- | 
sands. 








Under one of their old French officers | 
they would have been very formidable. They are 
so at present, but, as I have said, only in their | 
entrenchments. At Moodkee and Allewal, where | 
they have entered into the field, they have been | 
utterly routed, and so | think we have every | 
reason to believe will the event be in future when- 
ever we may meet them on even tolerably equal 
terms as to position. It is not possible, I believe, 
for any mere native army to cope with our own in 
the field. ‘They have not the discipline, nor the 
celerity and compactness of movement, which our 
men have from regular drill and exactness of 
military conduct. The French discipline may 
exist to a degree, but it is only to that degree that 
could secure a tolerable field day at Lahore, or on 
known ground, and is useless, nay, serves only to 
ensure the more certain destruction, when brought 
into practical operation in the field. In the latter, 
it gives an obstinacy when defeat is evident ; dis- 
ciplined or even partly disciplined troops hold 
together better than mere rabble, but the eventual 
loss and discomfiture of them has never failed to be 
greater.”’ 

The Times, in its editorial columns, has been 
splendidly emphatie and ethical in its commemo- 
ration of the victories. On the 30th ultimo it 
argued against the annexation of the Punjaub ; it 
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lamented ‘“‘ the fatality which has so rapidly and 
extensively enlarged the dominions of the East 
India Company, at the expense of their indepen- 
dent neighbors, the princes of India.’’ In regard 
to the kingdom of Lahore, it advised that there 
should be established there ‘‘ a strong independent 
government, united to the British power in India 
by the ties of gratitude and interest, and suf- 
ficiently under British control to release the con- 
querors from apprehensions of renewed outrage 
and invasion.”’ The London Sun of the Ist instant 
observed; ‘* The governor-general has obtained 
the right of a complete control over the Punjaub, 
and neither the French nor the Americans, nor any 
other nation jealous of England, can charge him 
and his army with the crime of aggression.”’ 
Some of the Paris journalists, Za Presse in par- 
ticular, do nevertheless impute aggression, con- 
sidering as tantamount the gradual assemblage of 
a large British army on the Lahore frontier, and 
presuming that the Sikhs—like the London editors 
last summer—must have understood it as meant 
for invasion and conquest. They presume that 
the Sikhs received advices which determined them 
to strike, in self-defence, before the British prepa- 
rations were completed. Touching the moderation, 
after perfect though costly and sanguinary success, 
so proudly emblazoned in the daily journals and 
by the parliamentary orators, it is treated with 
remarkable candor by some of the weekly oracles. 
* o * 7 * 

The Spectator holds this language : 

‘The whole history of the British power in 
India shows that protected states have been the 
theatres of misgovernment upheld by British 
power, and the relation to them the cause of en- 
tanglement in wars adverse to British interests. 
As the end must be the annexation of all the Sikh 
territories, this miserable interregnum might well 
be omitted. The extension of our Indian do- 
minions is no gain for this country; but as it 
is inevitable, regard not more to our own than to 
the interests of our future subjects requires that it 
should be effected without unmeaning coquetry and 
delays. * * * Sir Henry Hardinge has begun 
the work of ‘absorption,’ but has protracted the 
process, deferring the final appropriation by an 
unsubstantial delicacy towards the Sikhs, who, as 
a ‘ protected’ state, are to continue in the exercise 
of misrule, keeping our relations with them in hot 
water, and wasting the resources of the country. 
Had it been appropriated at once, its revenues 
would have paid the cost of keeping, while a 


| beneficent rule would have diminished rather than 


aggravated the burden of taxation on the real 
people. Now the poor people will be squeezed for 
the means of paying the indemnity ; and, to com- 
plete the deferred appropriation, it may some day 
take another campaign.” 

In his official report, the commander-in-chief of 
the British forces says : 

** Our own observation on the river banks and 
in the enemy's camp, combined with the reports 
brought to our intelligence department, convince 
me that the Khalsa casualties were between 
8,000 and 10,0C0 men, killed and wounded in 
action and drowned in the passage of the river.”’ 

The Times has it, ‘‘ The Sikhs were the vic- 
tims of their own presumption, and, by a prodigy 
which cannot pass unregarded, even the waters of 
the stream rose to cut off their retreat.”’ It was 
all Providential—all *‘ independent of the will of 
the British commanders !’? While thousands were 
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struggling or drowning in the stream, the artillery | made a victim or a foe, then conquer and annez 


and musketry played on them, like the waves, 
mercilessly and with dire effect. This ‘* awful 
retribution in the moral government of Provi- 
dence’’—** this fearful chastisement from Heaven”’ 
—(language of the Times)—is described by the 
London Spectator with less solemn piety, but great 
energy : 

we The Sikh army occupied a plot of ground suf- 
ficient for their fortified encampment on the left 
bank of the Sutlej; a floating bridge was at their 
rear; a strong reserve lay on the opposite bank. 
They seemed to be equally fortified for aggression 
or retreat. The whole British army was collected 
round the spot—advanced slowly but irresistibly in 
a narrowing semi-circle—unchecked by the deadly 
fire of well-served artillery, poured into the 
encampment, met the foe hand to hand, and fairly 
drove the barbarian force on to the bridge and into 
the water. The sequel was horrible. The 
bridge, unequal either in strength or space for the 
flying herd that trod it, sank beneath the troubled 
stream, now filled with wretches struggling to 
regain the opposite bank : on the drowning troops 
our infantry exhausted their ammunition—then the 
artillery drew up and poured its fire on the man- 
peopled waters; hundreds upon hundreds there 
perished, until at length the waters ceased to foam 
with the death-struggles of man and horse, no 
living thing was seen in the waves, and the red- 
dened hue of the stream alone betrayed the recent 
slaughter. This is shocking.”’ 

A fortnight or less ago, Lord Aberdeen dwelt on 
the criminality of war with“allusion to the Oregon 
question ; but, possibly, as his lordship and Sir Rob- 
ert Peel deny the operations of blockade, capture, 
bombardment, and havoc in La Plata to be war, the 
conflicts with the Sikhs, and even the occupation 
of the Punjaub, will be refused that title. It is 
nothing more than seeking ‘‘ indemnity for the past 
and security for the future,”’ the conclusion being 
a convention which is exhibited thus : 

‘*The terms demanded and conceded are, the 
surrender, in full sovereignty, of the territory, hill 
and plain, lying between the Sutlej and Beas riv- 
ers, and the payment of one and a half crores of 
rupees as indemnity for the expenses of the war— 
the disbandment of the present Sikh army, and its 
reOrganization on the system and regulations with 
regard to pay which obtained in the time of the 
late Maharaja Runjeet Sing—the arrangement for 
limiting the extent of the force to be henceforth 
employed to be determined on in communication 
with the British government—the surrender to us 
of all the guns that had been pointed against us— 
the entire regulation and control of both banks of 
the river Sutlej, and such other arrangements for 
settling the future boundaries of the Sikh State, 
and the organization of its administration, as might 
be determined on at Lahore.”’ 

In the books of travels in the East we have pic- 
tures of large serpents with animals in their mouths, 
of which they have swallowed only a part; the rest 
projects, and is leisurely lubricated for entire deglu- 
tition. Asa diligent reader of Hindoo history, I 
have been struck with the uniformity of the British 
process of absorption. You received my prediction 
some years back that the policy and career of the 
successors of Lord Auckland and Lord Ellenbo- 
rough must be the same as those of the vituperated 
lords and of all their predecessors—excite dissen- 
sions, provoke attacks, appropriate territory and 
treasure, instal an imbecile /egitimate, let him be 








without section or qualification. This fatality mis- 
carried in the case alone of Affghanistan ; but here 
it will triumph in due season, with the facilities just 
acquired. From the pharisaical moralizing and 
boasting of the principal tory and whig organs, 
you might suppose that they had forgotten all that 
they respectfully uttered from day to day in repro- 
bation of the measures of the two governors-gene- 
ral whom I hive named above ; and, moreover, that 
the histories of Mill, Thornton, Wilson, and the 
reports of the trial of Warren Hastings, and of the 
debates which preceded it in parliament, and all the 
foreign testimony and narration concerning the 
march of the British power in India, were obliter- 
ated or consigned irretrievably to oblivion or disbe- 
lief. In 1812 a collection of treaties and engage- 
ments with native princes and states of Asia was 
published in London. The parallels for stipula- 
tions and results which it affords are not a little 
curious. Let me refer you, likewise, to the first 
volume of Wilson’s History of British India, from 
1805 to 1835, pp. 21, 105, 203, and the ‘* Con- 
cluding Remarks.’’ Wilson surpasses Thornton 
in style or method, but is less honest or candid. 
The Foreign Quarterly Review rancorously as- 
sails Sir Henry Hardinge, and pronounces against 
his eet policy of forbearance, in these terms : 

** To attempt the continuance of a Sikh govern- 
ment would, after the experience we have had, be 
mere madness. We have received the most legiti- 
mate provocation, we have been dragged against 
our will into hostilities, and we ought by no 
means, therefore, to suffer hypocrisy and intrigue 
to blunt the edge of our just resentment, and 
prevent our proceeding at once to the annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub. It is a very absurd kind 
of reasoning to infer, from the extent of our do- 
minions in India, that we ought not to enlarge 
them. Our empire can never be said to have 
reached its proper development till all obvious 
sources of disturbance and troubles shall, as far as 
possible, have been closed up. In these matters 
there is no question of enough, or too much, apart 
from the paramount consideration of what will suf- 
fice to ensure to us the undisturbed government of 
all the country ; our limits will always be too con- 
fined till we have left no room in India for the dis- 
turbers of the public peace, great or small. This 
the country should bear in mind, and not suffer it- 
self, by the mere show of moderation and forbear- 
ance, to be allured into the preservation of an inex- 
haustible source of insurrection, anarchy, and civil 
war in the kingdom of Lahore.”’ 

Additional Polish committees are announced 
from the interior of France. ‘The government is 
awake and clear-sighted. A few days ago the 
Archbishop of Paris and his chapter paid a solemn 
visit to Prince Czartoriski, King of Poland, in 

$3e. 

In Switzerland, religious and political parties 
continue implacable and indefatigable in their mu- 
tual enmities. 

The leading editorial article of the Dédats of this 
morning is a manifesto against the monopolists and 
protectionists in France, and a strenuous argument 
for prompt imitation of the British example (not 
yet given, by the way) of sincere and generous 
free-trade. The Constitutionnel of the 6th instant 
devotes nearly two columns to analysis and com- 
plaint of Mr. Walker's tariff projet, maintaining 
that it is less liberal than the tariff of 1842, espe- 
cially in reference to French products. 
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